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Floral Emblem made up of mixed varieties of pink, white and 
lavender Gladioli. Winner of first prize at the National Show 
(Exhibited by A. E. Kunderd, Goshen, Ind.) 
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THE FLOwER GROWER 








Good Glads, Folks! 


Millions of them and our policy is to give you just all we 
can for your money. Price list sent upon request. 














WATERLOO BULB nema - 


WATERLOO - Box 165 - OWA 











WHY NOT! 


Brighten That Corner Where You Are 
Our Choice Gladioli, Irises and Dahlias will help you. 
Send for free catalogue today. 
GLAD-IRIS GARDENS 


Growers and Originators 


RALPH B. PIPER, Prop., Box 54-F, Beltsville, Md. 





THE MOST SENSATIONAL PINK GLADIOLUS PRO- 
DUCED IN YEARS. 


— FISCHER'S FINEST CREATION — 


RITA BECK 


WE OFFER BUT 50 BULBS AND A FEW 
HUNDRED BULBLETS THIS YEAR 


BULBS BULBLETS 


$20.00 EACH $10.00 DOZEN 
One inch up. State size you prefer $75.00 HUNDRED 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


LOUIS G. ROWE 
SEABROOK,_ -- -- NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Wholesale GLADIOLI OF SUPERIOR MERIT Retail 
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Extra Selected Bulbs | 


AT POSTPAID PRICES 
SPECIAL FOR ,. JANUARY 








Anna Eberius Rosella Mona Lisa 
Blue Isle Scarlano Pink Perfection 
Challenger Violet Beauty Rose Glory 
Jack London A. B. Kunderd Ruth 

Mary Pickford B. L. Smith Snow Boy 
Nora Clarice White Glory 
Rose Ash Louise 


Any of the above varieties $1.00 per doz; 6 doz. 
for $5.00 postpaid. 
Our complete list of 125 Varieties (Retail) now 


Terms cash or 25 per cent down, balance C. O. D. 
Retail list of 122 varieties now ready. 
Send for your copy now. It is free. 


5 6 Bulblets 
CO ee $12.00 $9.00 $7.00 $5.00 $3.50 $2.00 $.35 
Autumn Queen ----_-- 8.00 5.00 3.00 -50 
Cracker Jack -.----.-.- 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 -50 
Evelyn Kirtland ------ 25.00 20.00 15.00 10.00 6.00 3.50 65 
Poe Mise ............ 8.00 5.00 3.00 50 
eee 8.00 5.00 3.00 -50 
Maiden Blush --_--_-.-- 32.50 27.50 20.00 13.50 8.50 5.00 -75 
Mrs. Francis King --__- 18.00 14.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 50 
Mrs. F. Pendleton ---- 18.00 14.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 -50 
DURE, ncn cccnncasce 12.00 9.00 5.00 ay?) 
ere 18.00 14.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 -50 
Primeepine ........... 18.00 14.00 10.00 8.00 5.00 3.00 -50 
Prince of Wales __-__- 11.00 7.00 4.00 -75 
Roem Von Kennemer- 
Fee ee 20.00 17.50 15.00 10.50 8.00 5.00 -76 
Prim. Hybrids -_--_--- 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 3.50 2.00 35 
0) ee eee 10.00 8.00 6.50 5.00 3.50 2.00 35 


Many rare ones to chose from. 
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Better Plants—by Farr 


All the world contributes to the collection of Bet- 
ter Plants by Farr — Irises from Russia, Japan and Eng- 
land; Phlox from Holland and Germany; Lilacs from 


France; Roses from China, and miscellaneous plant 

novelties from all the temperate corners of the globe. 
This comprehensive collection affords opportunity for 

developing new and better plant specialties and excuse for discard- 


ing lesser varieties. A classified list of the “best” plant varieties 
is given in the new edition of 


BETTER PLANTS—by Farr : 


The famous Wyomissing Seedling Irises, Delphiniums, Hardy Chrys- 
anthemums, and a multitude of other valuable perennials are 
included in its pages. 


Our regular customers will receive a copy without further 
notice. To others interested in Hardy Plants a copy will be sent 


uest. 
sibs FARR NURSERY CO., 
121 Garfield Ave., oa WYOMISSING, PENNA. 


























The owner and management of North River Farms 
wishes to thank their many new patrons for the liberal 
response they have given to their ad in the October issue 
of The Flower Grower and to their Special Fall Sale Price 
List which they sent out. 


This was our first attempt in this line and the results 
have been so flattering that we hope to make it a perma- 
nent feature in our business. 


Owing to the unfavorable weather during harvest time 
we were delayed slightly in filling some of the orders, but 
all orders have now been filled and we are daily receiving 
letters from our new customers thanking us for the lib- 
eral manner in which they have been filled and asking us 


to be sure to send them Our New Annual Catalog ‘‘The 
Blue Book”’ as soon as issued. 
We appreciate these letters very much. And when 


we come to filling orders we try to treat all alike, but 
some way I don’t know why it is, but we just can’t help 
but put in an extra bulb or two and if there is an extra 
nice one in sight they always get it. 


We appreciate your patronage—we hope that you ap- 
preciate the splendid values we have given you. 


Our New Annual Catalogue will be out about January 1. 
If your name is not on our mailing list send it in at once 
and a copy will be mailed to you. 
Wishing you all a prosperous and Happy New Year, 
we are 
Yours thankfully, 
NORTH RIVER FARMS, 
Marshfield, Mass. 
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FOR BOTH AMATEUR AND PROFESSIONAL GROWERS OF OUTDOOR SUMMER-FLOWERING 





PLANTS; AND FOR THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED IN BALANCED OPEN-AIR ACTIVITIES 
Published monthly on the first of the month by Madison Cooper, Calcium, New York 


Subscription price:— 


One Year, $2.00; 


Three Years, $4.50; 


Five Years, $6.00; 


Single Copy, 20c. 
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Sorghum--An Unusual Garden Crop 


this year, a something that would 
smack of a primitive occupation of 
days of unspoiled 
when fireplaces 


| YOU could plant in your garden, 


days 
rural peace; 


agone; 
days 


BY GERTRUDE SHOCKEY, (Ohio) 


with rich, honey-like sweetness; that 
would flood your nose (whether pug, 
angular, Roman or whatnot) with the 
delicious aroma of spicy gingerbread, 
or toothsome, fragrant cookies made 


when life, shedding its exuberance, 
its simplicity, there and then, is sweet 
indeed! 

Who has not the hallowed memories, 
if but recounted by lips smouldering 











burned actual logs; days about which 
many pleasant memories cluster ;— 
would you? 

If you could grow a thing that you 
might bend its stalks, occasionally, 
while walking up and down the rows, 
and suck the sweetest of juice from 
their splintered parts chewed to a 
pulp,—true boy-fashion,— leaving be- 
hind shredded remnants, without ir- 
reparable damage, as silent testi- 
monials of your first profit-sharing of 
your labors;—would you? If you 
could harvest a crop; a something that 
on the raw, snowy, blowy days to come 
would deluge your piping hot biscuits 





~ ——s 


ate 





(See Editor’s Note on Page 3) 


like your grandmothers did;—would 
you? 

If you could harvest a something, 
(the most delightful prize of all,) that 
would bring the happy blue of sunny- 
blue skies right into the house, re- 
flected in this same amber sweetness 
eagerly pulled to a creamy whiteness 
by jolly crowds (formal or im- 
promptu) of neighbor-friends, young 
and old, into a pure, home-made, star- 
chilled candy, sweeter far than the 
mouthfuls you might swallow;— 
would you? 

How poverty stricken is the person 
who likes not these “sweet” times, 


Sorghum,—an Interesting Crop,—Useful, Profitable and Ornamental 


long since in the churchyard, of those 
old-time, old-fashioned “taffy pulls,” 
to look back at, from the hard ways of 
this, our later, present-day life! 


D° YOU know, have you guessed 
it,—the crop that has invariably 
intrenched itself most strongly in the 
good opinion of those folk who demand 
the most from their efforts and time, 
as they grub and toil along, day after 
day? Those people to whom their 
plantings are first cousins, or more 
closely related even than that perhaps, 
to their business of living? 

It’s a dignified and rather exclusive 














Stripping Blades from Cane is a family job—but must 


be done carefully. 


Canes on left not yet stripped 











The Old Syrup Maker with his Primitive Apparatus 


expression of their very own personal 
taste and ideal, measuring fully up to 
their highest standards;—it is sweet 
Sorghum! 

It unquestionably deserves, very 
richly, the reputation it sustains by 
every grower, for, probably, no other 
type of planting is quite so happily 
adaptable. 

In the early Colonial days the 
farmer was hard put to it to live com- 
fortably and yet have a bit of pelf for 
the buying of refined sugars, much 
rarer then, and expensive as well. 
Ingeniously he solved his problem 
after this very fashion; for the “cane 
patch” was as much then a part of 
each man’s annual crop as were the 
Potatoes, the Corn, and the Wheat 
fields; or the orchard. 

And always the space devoted to its 
culture was alluded to as the “patch,” 
which in truth it was;—no larger than 
a goodly-sized garden, more or less, 


according to needs or fancy. As the 
years go on, it is still so regarded 
where planted at all. 


So that Sorghum should be no more 
obtrusive in a real, well appointed gar- 
den than any other seed crop;— just 
the ideal type of ‘planting from the 
standpoint of simplicity of culture and 
obtainable food values. Yet because 
it possesses these attractive features, 
intrinsic merit, it does not follow that 
it should be grown with undue prodi- 
gality; or, that any one should grow 
it with too loose reins. For satis- 
factory results intelligent care must 
be given, as with any other more com- 
mon garden product. 

However excellent and desirable it 
may be, whether or not a Sorghum 
crop is successful in the end, wherever 
planted, depends very largely upon 
the foresight with which plans are 
laid for it and the exactness of detail 
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following up. There are very fey | 
secrets in Sorghum growing, and thege 
relate chiefly to the judicious selection 
of situation; soil; its preparation; and 
its planting. These are the funda. 
mentals that reduce chances of pos. 
sible failure; and make it possible to 
produce good crops without any 
fancy requirements or methods. 


Gardeners living in localities where § 
climatic conditions are not analogous 
to this particular section, (Southern 
Ohio,) will have special features to | 
consider in their Sorghum growing. | 

For instance; the years of observa- § 
tion in our growing taught us that for | 
best results our seed should be all 
carefully planted by the warm days of 
middle May, or when all danger of § 
frost, with us, is passed. But the J 
farther North you are, the later will ¥ 
be your planting time; the opposite J 
for those farther South. ~ When the % 
weather is pleasantly settled, is plenty © 
soon to _ plant. Sorghum _ grows * 
quickly; three months should see it i 
properly matured. i 


Any ordinary garden, or -Corn-pro- 5 
ducing soil will bring along equally § 
good Sorghum; though loose, light, 
sand-bottom soil is soil de luxe for a 
high-grade Sorghum syrup. 


A growers frequently are | 
tempted to apply manure as a! 
fertilizer to their growing Sorghum, 
or even in preparing the seed bed, 
A great many leap to the conclusion, 
especially where their soil is culti- 
vated with difficulty, that this is or 
will be the ideal step for maximum ~ 
production. But this may never be 
done safely. Too much emphasis can- 
not be laid upon the fact that mo- 
lasses obtained from manure-fed 
Sorghum cane is sure to be very dark 
and strong to the taste, instead of 
superiorly-clear, honey-like and de- | 
liciously sweet. f 


These same personal observances 7 
taught us to have our soil thoroughly 
prepared;—a fine, mellow seed bed |} 
in rather shallow furrows, about 7 
three or three and a half feet apart. © 
Sometimes we planted with an or- | 
dinary hand drill, but usually just by © 
hand sowing, or dropping, covering © , 
rather lightly. More earth may be | 
thrown to or about the young plants © 
when they are up and growing nicely, © 
as one cultivates it. Do this in much : 





































the same manner as you would Corn, | 
keeping free from weeds, etc. Plants 7 
should stand about six inches apart, © 
in rows and four or five pounds of } 
seed, on an average, will be sufficient | 
per acre. 

If thinning be necessary, this was § 
deferred until the plants were some =~ 
six or seven inches high. F 


We found also, that we could enjoy © 
ourselves in utter disregard of any- | 


thing reminding us of pests, aphis, 
blight, etc., which beset other growths 
so distractingly. Occasionally a rust 
may present itself upon the leaves, 
but does no appreciable damage 
whatever. 

Frost is its one dread enemy. 
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of syrup. 
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The sum of our energies was bent 
upon production of syrup, which is 
governed largely by soil, also. The 
loose, sandy soil yielding heaviest; yet 
averaging, one can depend upon from 
three to five tons, stripped and ready 
for grinding, where planted for mo- 
lasses; which should yield 100 gallons 
This also varies, as some 
varieties are far juicier than others. 

Sugar Drip is a favorite type and 
has a reputation of being one of the 
very best for syrup qualities. Some 
like Early Orange equally well, since 
St matures nicely and has somewhat 
larger stalks. It produces much juice 
too. 

When the golden blades jostle each 
other with queer rusty rustles, as if 
they would hurry away from the au- 
tumn chill settling about; when, if 
you will stand well to one side, per- 
haps over among the late Cabbages 
and turnips, you will notice their 
beady, shiny, deep-red-brown “heads,” 
vapid, sagging a bit, it betokens har- 
vest time. 

Nothing should prevent harvesting 
Sorghum from being carried to its 
finish promptly without interruption. 
Frost-bitten cane is sure to bring evil 
results also. 

Cut off the stalks clean from the 
hills and pile in piles across the rows, 
all in one direction; this greatly fa- 
cilitates the work of removing the 
seed heads, and of bundling, ready to 
haul to the sugar mill, or factory. 
The blades should all have been care- 
fully stripped from the stalks first. 

We always left six or eight inches 
of the upper stalk when severing the 
seed heads. They were more easily 
handled thus. All knives should be 
sharp, so no haggling will be done. 
Bruised, mangled cane stalks lose 
much of their saccharine qualities, les- 
sening finished syrup quantity. 


"THE grade of syrup one gets, will 
depend largely on this handling of 
the matured crop and its conversion 
into syrup. Carefully, zealously pre- 
pare it; deliver it at the mill free 
from every vestige of weeds, blades, 
“heads” and clinging earth, and you 
are on the highway to obtain satis- 
factory results. 


Our own old Sorghum maker, a man 
who spent the greater part of his 
years (he was 82 when he quit) mak- 
ing Sorghum, was quite as much 
revered as a family doctor, and he 
truly was an artist at the business. 
No careless, haphazard manners of 
grinding and cooking which ended in 
concoctions, (merely mixed messes,) 
that, unfortunately, “get by” for 
Sorghum syrup with some, for him! 
His clear, honey-like, thick, rich prod- 
uct so well cooked that it would keep, 
retaining its freshness to the last, al- 
most indefinitely. And his was only 
what today is considered as old-fash- 
loned ;—a small horse power press and 
a little “shed” in a sheltered valley, 
containing his furnace and pans. 


Sorghum owes popularity to two 





















































































































































Seed heads colored dark brown pro- 
claim Sorghum harvest is ready. Save 


the heads for 
Winter. 


your poultry this 


quite distinct characteristics, not al- 
ways related. 

First;—its attractiveness when 
properly planted and cared for. It is 
rather remarkably and uniquely ar- 
tistic;—an individual charm in very 
generous measure, suggesting restful 
quietness of hearth and home. Its 
high growth in kindly soil furnishes a 
screen for necessary seclusion and 
privacy even, from the too curious 
public. Its stalks are tall, sturdy, 
clean; the brightly colored foliage or 
blades usually are thickly set upon 
each, so that upon the sides, or ends 
of a garden, it forms a typical screen- 
ing hedge. 

Second ;—it is economical, especially 
where the gardener owns a few fowls, 
and a cow or two, maybe. The seeds 
are a veritable boon to poultry for egg 
production during winter days when 
green food is scarce. Cows do well 
upon the succulent blades. 


In a small garden where so little 
space is left after the vegetables, and 
flowers here and there, (the more 
usual plantings,) have spread out 
over the ground, one can scarcely ar- 
range for a suitable Sorghum site, 
if one wants to grow it for utilitarian 
purposes of any note whatever. It 
might not be amiss, particularly in 
de luxe Sorghum soil, to sacrifice, 
abandon the growing of other things 
entirely for its preference; since it 
will, if making good at all, provide for 
these things. 

There’s a true spirit of camaraderie 
in growing Sorghum cane that is ab- 
sent in some other crops. One feels 
that it is a real friend, flourishing for 
the general good of people, poultry 
and stock. 

No gardener growing it in his gar- 
den, large or small, need feel the dis- 
agreeable fear that he has paid for, 
in money, time and labor, an authen- 
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ticity, a genuineness that he shall fail 
to obtain. 





Editor’s Note on Sorghum 


HEN the Editor made his home 

in the great city of Minneapolis, 
(he was there for about seventeen 
years,) he was a rather consistent 
reader of agricultural publications, 
and they talked rather voluminously 
about Sorghum and its value as a crop 
for the production of home-grown 
food sweets. 

The Sorghum article in this issue, 
therefore, appeals to the Editor per- 
haps more strongly for this reason. 
But others will be interested, as 
Sorghum is an unusual crop, and it 
is worth while to experiment with it, 
if one has the time, inclination, and 
can secure the seed easily. It is not 
a difficult plant to grow and is inter- 
esting because of its unusual char- 
acter. It will add.a bit of tropical 
foliage to the garden. 

It may be interesting to note that 
the production of Sorghum syrup has 
fallen steadily for some years, and 
that at the present time it is but a 
very small fraction of what it was in 
1880 to 1900. Surely we cannot pro- 
duce home-grown sweetening to com- 
pete with granulated sugar at a retail 
price of around six cents per pound 
and, therefore, the decline in produc- 
tion of Sorghum for syrup has reached 
a point where it has almost been dis- 
continued. 


AND the Editor, with his usual spec- 
ulative mind, (not financially 
speculative,) will offer a bit of hint 
as to what may happen in the future. 
Without wishing harm to established 
industries, it may be pointed out that 
the granulated sugar, of which we 
consume such quantities, has been 
found by investigators who are quali- 
fied to tell us, to contain things which 
are not conducive to the welfare of 
the human frame; and that it fails to 
contain some of the things which we 
need the most. 

The Editor is only a greenhorn and 
not a scientist, and will not even at- 
tempt to repeat what others have said 
along this line; but he will suggest 
that some of the old-fashioned prod- 
ucts, made in an old-fashioned way, 
are far superior to many of the so- 
called improved products, and doubt- 
less what is true of our beautifully 
white wheat flour may also be true 
of our beautifully white granulated 
sugar. 


Therefore, is it not altogether pos- 
sible that Sorghum as a home-grown 
sweet may in time be brought back to 
us with all its purity and health-giv- 
ing qualities? 


And the Editor’s hat is off to those 
painstaking scientists who are work- 
ing on*the problems of the human 
food supply ;—that they have already 
done much is unquestioned, and that 
they will do more in future there is 
also no doubt. 
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Home Made Propagating Frames 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


ROPAGATING frames are used 
Pec: rooting cuttings; starting 

seeds of choice greenhouse plants; 
growing Ferns from spores; and they 
also can be used for experiments in 
herbaceous grafting. 

All cuttings root best in bottom 
heat, and most propagators are heated 
with a lamp or electric light bulb, but 
some do not use heat at all. Wet sand 
is used for rooting the cuttings, and 
generally a tank of water is placed 
over the lamp, to evaporate, and create 
a moist atmosphere. 


E in the diagram shows the princi- 
pals on which all propagators are con- 
structed. It is a simple box, heated 
with a lamp, over which is placed a 
shallow zinc tank of water, supported 
on strips of wood, which are fastened 
to the sides of the box. Over this an- 
other box is fitted, about six inches 
deep, and filled with clean, wet sand, 
in which cuttings are planted. A 
large sheet of glass, or light frame 
covers the box, and you have an ideal 
place for rooting cuttings. 


This article describes a few simple 
propagators, which you can make 
yourself, for rooting cuttings of choice 
Window and greenhouse plants. A 
is very simple ;—just a box with four 
sheets of glass placed around the 
sides, and a sheet laid on top. The 
glass is held in place by tight fitting 
pieces of wood inside the box as shown 
at B. Sand is placed in the box if 
it is used for cuttings, or good soil 
for seeds. “ No bottom heat is used. 


The propagator shown at H is made 
with a garden cloche or bell glass, 
(or a large glass bowl can be used,) 
and is constructed as shown in the 
sectional sketch at D. A square box 


is made, a little larger than the cloche 
and divided into two compartments; 
one for a lamp, and the other for 
growing the plants. A coal oil tin, 
H, is cut into two parts to hold the 
sand. Two or more can be placed to- 
gether if required. 


C shows another propagator, made 
from a box, and heated with an elec- 
tric light bulb, which can be turned on 
for a short time each day, to warm 
the sand. A large zinc wash bowl, 
same size as the cloche, is used with 
this propagator, to hold the wet sand. 


F is built in a different way. It is 
made like a table, with a glass covered 
box for the plants, and two shelves 
below for the lamp and water tank. 
Cloth curtains hang around the sides 
which are pulled down when the prop- 
agator is used. The bottom of the 
plant box is made of zinc or fine mesh 
wire, over which a layer of moss is 
placed, then the sand will warm up 
much better. 


G is much larger than the others, 
vd is heated by electricity. It is di- 

ed into two compartments, the bot- 
tu a being for two electric light bulbs, 
fitted in as shown. Fine mesh wire is 
tacked to strips of wood, and stretched 
tight between the two compartments. 
A thick layer of moss is spread over 
this, then the sand on top, watered 
with warm water, and it is ready for 
the cuttings. Tight glass frames 
cover the plants, made from old win- 
dow sashes. As no evaporating tanks 
are used it is necessary to sprinkle the 
plants each day with tepid water. 

In making these propagators, it is 
best to line them with asbestos paper 
os tin, so that they will not catch 

re. 
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Those Musical Crickets 


ON PAGE 463 of THE FLower 
GROWER for November, Mr. F. T, 
Jencks calls attention to the very in- 
teresting fact that the Cricket when 


he sings on summer nights keeps per- 


fect time which can be tested by the 
metronome. 


But in this observation we have only 
the beginning of the story. For not 
only does the Cricket set the standard 
for Paul Whiteman in point of per- 
fect rhythm but also in the matter of 
perfect tune. In short the Cricket 
is just as reliable in pitch as in time, 
Some observers report that the com- 
mon field Cricket pitches his song in 
E natural two octaves above middle C, 


Nor is this yet the most interesting 
feature of the case. Dr. L. O. Howard 
in his delightful work, “The Insect 
Book,” published in 1901, gives an ex- 
tended discussion of the Cricket’s 
musical accomplishments and there 
points out the very curious fact that 
the Cricket’s time varies with the tem- 
perature and in direct ratio to it, 
This is so strictly true that it is quite 
possible to tell the temperature at any 
time by counting the chirps of the 
Cricket. 
by Dr. Howard, gives the following 
formula: 


Let T = Temperature 
N = Number of chirps per minute 
Then T = 50 + N-40 
4 


Or if this be reduced to tabular 
form the relation may be expressed as 
follows for the more popular evening 


Professor Dolbear, quoted : 


temperatures, when one likes to sit 7 


on the moonlight porch with the girls. 


Temperature Chirps per minute 
60 80 
61 84 
62 88 
63 92 
64 96 
65 100 
66 104 
67 108 
68 112 
69 116 
70 120 
71 124 
72 128 
73 132 
74 136 
75 140 
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Dr. Howard further quotes some § 
scientific tests of this formula which | 


showed that it was very nearly cor- 
rect. 
servation that some of the younger 
members of my family, fully sup- 
ported by older members, have many 


To that I may now add the ob- | 


times tested the formula and have | 


found it surprisingly accurate. 


It would be most delightful, I am 
sure, to make some further and more 
careful tests of the Cricket’s musical 
perfection in pitch, and this I propose 
to do at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity. 

FRANK A, WAUGH 
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THE FLOWER GROWER 


By Automobile to Florida 


BY ROSE BLAIR MARSH 


son and I started from Indian- 

apolis on an overland trip to the 
sunny South. The weather in Indiana 
had been of such extreme heat, I 
thought it could not be worse even in 
a lower latitude, but I was never more 
mistaken in my life. What we had 
suffered in our state was only a sample 
of what was to come. We took the 
shorter route because of limited time, 


(): THE fifth of September my 


or the tourists were taking one day 
off for rest. 


HEN we got down into Tennessee 

our tire troubles began and after 
picking up new tacks and a two-inch 
screw, we were told that some enter- 
prising garage men were scattering 
them purposely—quite an ingenious 
scheme to assure steady work for 
them. We were forced to purchase 











Residence of J. J. Gerig, Ocala, Florida 


A Typical Florida Home of the Older Period 
Note the Ever-present Spanish Moss on Trees 


as the boy was due to enter college 
in ten days. 

Our first night was spent in a little 
Indiana village; personally I prefer 
them to the larger places, for with the 
grime of travel, one hesitates to enter 
a fine hotel. We drove up to a garage 
and a man tilted back in a chair said 
his wife sometimes took roomers, but 
she had gone to a picture show. There 
was nothing to do but wait. After 
refreshing ourselves at a corner drug 
store, we returned to the car, to find 
the wife waiting to escort us home. 
Such delightful rooms as she showed 
us, painted floors, braided rugs, old- 
fashioned furniture and white beds 
allured us to sleep in a jiffy. 

The next morning we got an early 
start and were soon waiting at the 
ferry to be taken over to Louisville. 
After a short ride around the city, 
we sped on to the Kentucky hills, with 
their feuds and stills. It was all so 
calm and lovely on that Sunday morn- 
ing that one wondered that such pov- 
erty and ignorance could dwell in such 
a beautiful country. 

Strange, but we passed so few peo- 
ple on the road that day; perhaps the 
Sabbath was better kept than with us, 














two innertubes, besides having 
puncture that was mendable. 

There had been no rain in months 
and further South the farmers were 
cutting down trees to feed the leaves 
to their starving cattle. We paid five 
cents a glass for drinking water up 
in the mountains, and at one hotel 
even the bath water was measured 
out to us. The suffering of some of 
the people was indescribable. We 
had one puncture right in front of a 
cabin that indicated extreme poverty. 
The woman came out to the road to 
talk over her woes; their little gar- 
den had been eaten by some kind of a 
beetle; the spring, their one source of 
water supply, had gone dry, and food 
of every kind was scarce. They had 
to haul water from a distance for the 
one cow which stood between them 
and starvation. We had a sack of 
fruit which I gave her and which was 
most joyfully received. 


It was my first experience going up 
the side of a mountain, except by 
train, and I was one exclamation point 
of joy over the grandeur and the won- 
derful scenery, but I started another 
tune when we went down the moun- 
tain, and I was on the side where the 
road drops off. I finally became so 
nervous that I wept copiously and my 
young son was so disgusted that he 
said, “When I bring you on another 
trip you will know it;—acting like a 
two-year-old.” When we _ finally 
reached the bottom he gave such a 
sigh of relief I knew his own bravery 
had been assumed. 


WE SPENT the night in a pleasant 
home in the valley, a couple of 
hours out from Chattanooga. After 
breakfast my boy informed me he was 
going by ferry and I would have no 
more mountains to worry over. On 
reaching the ferry we found it broken 
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Seven Year Old Orange Grove in Marion County, Florida 


The Spanish Moss is Always in Evidence 
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down and received a half-way promise 
that it might be mended by noon (or 
maybe next week). There was only 
one thing to do—turn around and 
try another mountain. I had resumed 
my courage with a night’s rest and a 
good breakfast, and we started bravely 
up, to find a surprise waiting us, for 
the road made a complete turn at 
the top and we went down the road on 
the side next the mountain. Workmen 
were busy putting in great rocks at 
the side of the road. With such a 
balustrade, fear on future rides will 
be greatly lessened. 

On the mountain of the day before, 
where I lost my nerve, a woman lost 
her life that same day, through care- 
less driving. It is a famous pass, but 
I have forgotten the name. Having 
lived through the experience of climb- 
ing two mountains, and being now in 
Chattanooga, I even suggested taking 
the machine instead of the trolley up 
Look Out Mountain. Standing out on 
one of the points with the world 
spread out before us (it was just a 
few days after the disaster to the 
Shenandoah) my boy said, “Mother 
can’t you imagine how those men felt, 
clinging to that broken ship?” I 
imagined and got weak and faint from 
the thought of it. 


In Atlanta we secured rooms with 
plenty of hot water, in a good hotel. 
The next morning we decided to go 
sight-seeing for a couple of hours; 
my choice was to see the famous 
Peach Tree Street, and my son’s the 
penitentiary. We compromised on 
both. 

The weather was so hot that regular 
meals did not appeal to us, but we 
sure did punish the ice cream and 
cooling drinks. There are delightful 
little tea rooms on the road, where 
dainty sandwiches and delicious salads 
were obtainable. 


It seemed to me that most machines 
had Indiana licenses; next came Ohio, 
but all parts of the country were rep- 
resented; within a short distance 
seventy-six out-of-state cars were 
counted, all on their way South. The 
touring camps were more than full, 
and what a life,—children crying, 
dogs barking; surely there could not 
be much of comfort in such places. 
One face we passed on the road has 
haunted me. It was one of a couple 
in a small truck, with their few house- 
hold belongings. The man _ was 
slouched down over the wheel and on 
the face of the woman I read despair 
and homesickness, but still they had 
not turned back, and I often wonder if 
she found any reward at the end of 
the rainbow they were chasing. 


E HAD been advised against tak- 

ing in any one wanting to ride, as 
some friends had a valuable coat 
stolen while doing the Good Samar- 
itan act. The back seat was filled 
with luggage anyway and made a good 
excuse to turn down the numerous ap- 
peals. One evening, however, a young 
couple called and begged so hard for 
a lift that we could not refuse. The 





man said if we would only let his wife 
ride he would stand on the running 
board. We took them in and on, and 
found they were a bridal couple that 
had run away to get married and had 
spent all their money. While an ap- 


peal to the parents brought forgiv- | 


ness, no money was forthcoming and 
they were trudging their weary way 
back home. We fed them, as one 
sandwich was all they had to divide 
between them that day. I also gave 
them money for a night’s lodging, as 
they were miles from home; we left 
them in a little hamlet where doubt- 
less some other travelers would give 
them a lift next day. 

When we reached Georgia the dis- 
comfort of the dust was frightful, and 
filled our throats and lungs, but 
nevertheless we were able to make 
fairly good time. Later a friend told 
me that in going over the same road 
after heavy rains, the clay was simi- 
lar to soft butter and they made only 
five miles in'one day. The last and 
fifth day of our journey we spent in 
Valdosta. We had delightful quarters 
but were so weary that even a hard 
plank would have appealed to us. 


NY of my readers who are afflicted 
with hardening of the arteries, let 
me recommend an overland trip. At 
the end of your journey you will find 
that all hardness has disappeared and 
your arteries will pull out just like 
rubber. It is wonderful what the 
human frame can stand; there were 
moments around Cave City, Kentucky, 
and over the corduroy roads of south- 
ern Georgia, when I thought I surely 
would come unjointed, but I held to- 
gether, and if anything am springier 
than ever. 

An early call at Valdosta started 
us on our way, and turned our faces 
toward the land of enchantment,—the 
most-talked-of state in the world to- 
day. Lunching at Gainesville, we 
reached Ocala, our destination, at 
2:30 o’clock that afternoon. 


The popular song in Florida is, 
“There, little cornfield, don’t you cry, 
you’ll be a development bye and bye.” 
It is not only the cornfields, but the 
swamps and waste places that spring 
into being and are made into towns 
over night. I have ridden past ad- 
ditions with only the tops of the num- 
bered lot stakes showing above water, 
and was told that lots sold just as 
readily six feet under as six feet 
above. I think, though, they must 
have sold “sight unseen.” I heard 
of one investor coming down to view 
his purchase being taken out in a boat 
and after considerable rowing being 
told that his lot was thirty feet 
further on, under water. I was not 
informed as to the gentleman’s re- 
marks ;—perhaps they would not be 
published if repeated. 


Conversations were in terms of 
thousands and millions; the little in- 
vestors, with only hundreds, had 
better stay put, at home. Also they 
should consider the high prices for 
food and shelter. The following I 
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copied from an Ocala paper; “Two 
young men from Miami were in Ocala 
the -other day in search of work. 
Asked if there was no work going on 
in Miami, ‘Yes,’ they replied, ‘oceans 
of work, but one who works must have 
a place to sleep.” Workmen, they said, 
were compelled to sleep on benches, 
on platforms, and in the parks; in al] 
kinds of weather; and one who pat- 
ronized the restaurants had to have 
a Rockefeller or a Ford pocketbook. 
Wages, they said, were high, but what 
were wages with scanty food and with- 
out sleep? So even the Magic City 
has a dark picture to its bright 
a] ;—it is confronted with a prob- 
em.” 


The friends who have weathered the 
years since the memorable freeze of 
"95 and ’96 are now reaping their 
reward. We, (my husband and I,) 
were victims, and left in disgust for 
our native Hoosier state. If we had 
only kept our holdings we might brag 
with the best of them. Just for a 
sample ;—my host in Ocala paid $15,- 
000 for three store rooms near the 
public square, ten years ago; they 
have rented at a good figure and dur- 
ing our visit he sold them for $62,000. 
I know of another case, where a Jack- 
sonville man sold his home, took the 
money to Miami, and in two months 
returned with a profit of $50,000. 
There is the other side, too, of the 
heartaches of the many who lose their 
all through unwise investments or 
holding on too long. 


A writer in a southern magazine 
said, “What about the tales spreading 
like wildfire, of fortunes made over 
night? Judging from these state- 
ments alone it is plain that wonders 
are happening, and I will add, ‘Believe 
almost everything,’ for practically 
every fairy tale seems to have a nu- 
cleus of truth if it happens in Florida. 
Property changes hands four or five 
times within a few days, (personally I 
know of one lot in Sarasota which 
changed hands eight times in one day, 
not even stopping to record the op- 
tions,) someone always springs up to 
pay more to the last purchaser; every 
dream of the wildest speculator seems 
to come true in this paradise of the 
realtor.” 


HERE are wonderful roads, miles 

and miles, as smooth as a parlor 
floor, in Florida, and many roads in 
the making. There are no drones; 
the colored race is having’ prosperity 
beyond its wildest dreams; there are 
three good round dollars a day for 
helping build these roads. The house- 
wife who will, can make quite a sum 
by renting out rooms in her home; 
one bank clerk brags of six cots set 
up in his living room. I have an ac- 
quaintance who went room hunting in 
Miami, and after ten places, all full, 
found one small room at $8 per day 
without meals, so you see it takes the 
purse of a Fortunatus to live in the 
boom towns. 


(Concluded on page 37) 
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Seasonable Work for January 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


and preparation with the gardener, 
as it is usually too cold to do much 
outside. 

If you have not already ordered your 
seeds, make a list of what you require 
and send it to your seedsman right 
away, so that they will be on hand by 
February, or when needed. 


J steer is the month of planning 


greenhouse, and with it you can do 
many things, only possible with a 
heated greenhouse. You can grow 
Ferns from spores; Palms from seed; 
root cuttings of greenhouse plants; 
and make many interesting experi- 
ments. 


The propagator shown at 2 is of 
simple construction. It is about one 
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A HOME MADE GARDEN FRAME 


To get the most fun out of your gar- 
dening, you will need a frame in which 
to start the many choice things that 
need a little heat and protection early 
in the year. Old window sashes make 
fine garden frames. In the diagram 
at 3 is shown a garden frame, made 
from a window sash. It is very easily 
constructed with 1 x 12 lumber, the 
sides being the only difficult part. 


To make the sides you cut three 
pieces of lumber, same length as the 
sash, then one of the pieces is cut from 
each corner, as shown, making two 
sides when fastened to the other 
pieces, one foot in front and two feet 
at back. 2 x 4 scantling is used to 
hold the parts together, and this is 
placed one inch from each end, so that 
the front and back of the frame can be 
nailed to it. 


With a small frame like this, you 
can grow your own window plants, 
such as Cinerarias, Cyclamen, Prim- 
ulas, Oxalis, Gloxinias, Begonias, and 
many other things, from seed. Also, 
you can grow your own bedding plants 
and early vegetables. 


HOME MADE PROPAGATING FRAME 


_ Another useful thing to make now 
1S a propagating frame, for starting 
seeds and rooting cuttings inside dur- 
ing the Winter. 


This is a miniature 


foot deep, one foot wide, and two feet 
long, made from an old box. Two 
strips of wood, fastened to the sides, 
about four inches from the bottom, 
support a zinc tray, four inches deep, 
which is filled with wet sand for root- 
ing cuttings, etc. A sheet of glass is 
placed over the box, and fitted into a 
groove, as shown. 

Heat is supplied by placing an elec- 
tric light bulb in the bottom of the 
box, and this can be turned on for an 
hour or so every day, to warm the sand. 
If it is not possible to use electricity 
a small lamp can be used instead. 

Old kerosene cans make good sub- 
stitutes for zine trays, if they are 
cut length ways, about four inches 
deep. When using the propagator for 
starting seed, pots are used, and these 
are plunged up to the rims in the sand, 
so that the soil is warmed and the 
seeds germinate quickly. 


A good way to start seeds in the 
window garden, is shown at I. A 
drinking glass is placed over the pot 
of seed, and this hastens germination, 
and protects the seedlings till strong 
enough to be transplanted. 





Several departments are a little 
short this month, but such shortage is 
always compensated for by making 
them extra large during other months; 
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and the readers should not overlook 
the fact that much valuable informa- 
tion appears as small detached items, 
sometimes in the Queries and An- 
swers department, Wayside Ram- 
blings, or elsewhere. It is not always 
possible to cover every branch of flori- 
culture in every issue. 





Souvenir Photographs 


TS say America is souvenir mad. 
An airplane crashed to earth and 
a crowd collected and were fast 
stripping the wreck for souvenirs; and 
a guard was necessarily placed over it. 
We visit the scene of a fire or the 
ruins of an old stone castle, and it’s 
the same. 

If we must have souvenirs, why not 
have those that are worth while? 
“Save it with Pictures.” 

When the Sunday School has Chil- 
dren’s Day Exercises and the little 
tots march up in paper crowns, carry- 
ing wands and flowers, to present a 
little dialogue, having previously made 
arrangements with the teacher, be 
ready in the dressing room, with 
camera, to get a souvenir just when 
they are very lovely. 

If a small group of little girls in 
flowing white give a pantomime to 
some song, get one or two of the most 
touching poses. 

When the Missionary Society gives 


a pageant, select the pretty Japanese 


girls, Bible Readers and their groups 
of children listeners, any interesting 
groups or individuals of it, for sou- 
venirs. 

When the School has Christmas ex- 
ercises, photograph Santa, the tree 
and the Fairies that attend him. 

At Hallowe’en when the children are 
in grotesque masquerade attire is a 
splendid harvest time for souvenirs. 

Last June our High School gradu- 
ated a large class and the young peo- 
ple were attended by little child ribbon 
bearers. Those little ones in their 
pretty dresses, with hair attractively 
arranged, beautiful eyes or lovely fea- 
tures, (for no little child is destitute 
of beauty in some, if not several, 
forms,) bearing their ribbons of class 
colors in crepe paper, would have made 
a charming group, surely a souvenir 
worth while, if only some one had 
thought to have a camera ready. 

When your town puts on a Fourth 
of July parade and children are used 
on the floats, often in Historic 
tableaux, surely a photographic souve- 
nir of each float should be saved. 

When the District School Field 
Days are in progress, be on hand with 
acamera. The Flag Drills, May Pole 
Dance, Physical Culture Demonstra- 
tion, the Little Folk Dances and odd 
little character sketches and playlets 
are well worth preserving for future 
generations. 

Truly photographs are souvenirs 
worth while, that will be treasured 
more and more with the passing of 
years. 

IvA REED 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JEsSUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.’’—ZOROASTER 


“More Time to Raise Hell” 


OW don’t imagine, brothers and sisters with a 
N religious turn of mind, that the above words are 
profanity. They are not. They are just a 
plain statement of fact and, like some of the phrases 
and expressions which we read in the Bible, (if we 
read the Bible), they are not literally exact, but only 
a figure of speech, and in this case used to point out 
a really useful lesson. 


But let us to the main story. 


One morning in September the Editor set his 
alarm clock for 4 A. M., and was on the road to the 
great New York State Fair by 5:30; and, what is 
more important, he was on the grounds in Syracuse 
(about 80 miles distant) a little after 8 o’clock in the 
morning. As he started for home about 1 P. M., after 
getting a lunch on the grounds, his sojourn at the 
State Fair was not lengthy. But in those short 
hours he “saw a heap” and he “heard an earful.” He 
will attempt to tell only a few things that he saw, as 
this State Fair is really a wonderful show and de- 
mands more than a few hours’ time; but in the few 
hours available the Editor saw Governor Smith and 
his escort when he first entered the grounds, and he 
visited the dog show, the cattle show, and the dairy 
building; in addition, of course, to going through the 
agricultural and horticultural building, where Farm 
Products, Fruit and Flowers were shown. 

This year has been a very unfavorabie one for 
flowers, at least in this section of New York state, 
and I guess elsewhere. High temperature, followed 
by low temperatures, numerous storms, and more or 
less drought has not been conducive to perfection of 
bloom. As a result the floral display at the State 
Fair this year was way below what it has been of 
recent years; but it was worth seeing and many in- 
teresting things were shown. 

In passing through the dairy building the work 
of our State Agricultural College was in evidence and 
three things are especially remembered. The first 
was comparative tests of treated and untreated fence 
posts; the next was the comparative tests of the 
feeding of young stock on alfalfa and on timothy hay; 
and third the great display of Pioneer Agricultural 
relics, of which the Editor has considerable of a col- 
lection of his own. 


But this little talk is not to tell about the great New . 


York State Fair, except incidentally. It is only 
as an introduction to what the Editor heard just as 
he was passing out of the dairy building and it surely 
was an earful. 

If a high official of the New York State Grange 
was heard correctly and reported correctly, his clos- 
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ing words of an interesting talk was as per the head. 
ing of this article. I really didn’t want to wait to 
hear him go over his spiel again, to get the facts ang 
statements which led up to this rather interesting 
climax, but I feel that I can interpolate quite accy. | 
rately, at least to an extent which will introduce the 
little story which I want to tell at this time. And] 
could easily refer to recent issues of THE FLOWgR 
GROWER and cite articles which tell that same story 
told by my brother of the New York State Grange ;— 
perhaps in a different way, but altogether to the same 
purpose. What my brother Granger said was prob. | 
ably something like this: 

The young are getting along with less labor and 
putting in shorter and shorter hours, and they have § 
“more time to raise hell.” . 

He probably said a lot of other things but I'l] 
wager that that was about the burden of his remarks, 


But if the young have “more time to raise hell” 4 
it is not altogether their fault. The older ones, while 
they perhaps don’t employ their spare time just as 


the younger ones do, wink at what the young do; and © 


they do not, by “precept and example,” teach the | 
young as they might and should be taught. ; 

Don’t find fault with the young when they really © 
are not wholly responsible, but find a bit of fault 7 


with yourselves, brothers and sisters, and remember 7 


that you were young once yourself. Incidentally note © 
what Brother Bridwell has to say under heading “A 7 
Cure for Old-age Blues” in next month’s issue. $ 

But don’t be downhearted, pessimistic, or “blue”! | 


Old age is only what we make it, and a person is only © 


as old or young as he feels himself to be. Take part © 
in the entertainment, the interests, and the sports of 
the young. The Editor has practiced a part of this 7 


preaching this past Summer, by umpiring 20 games 5 
of baseball, but baseball is another story, and I will § 


tell you about that at another time. 


IF THE young “raise hell” they do so because there F 


is plenty of hell to raise and, without inquiring % 


into the definition of the word hell, I think all of my 


readers will understand what is meant, and that the 
young, not only of the present age, but of all past 


Vago. me 


ages, have been accused of this same performance. § 
And the older ones, instead of winking at question- 9 
able pursuits of the young, ought to wield an influence 7 
which is sufficient to guide the surplus “instinct and © 


emotion,” as Bridwell puts it, in the right direction. 7 


Don’t harp, or carp, or nag the young. But be as 7 


young as you can, and put yourself back to the age of 7 
the younger ones with whom you come in contact. | 


It will not only lengthen your own years, but increase 7 


your usefulness; and incidentally be a bit of help and | 
guidance to the young of the present age, as well as 

to posterity, and perhaps they will not find quite so | 
much “time to raise hell.” 


It should not be inferred that this little lecture, 
directed as much at the older ones as at the younger, 
means that in any way the young have a right to 
dominate over or dictate to those who are older, and 


for this reason those who should have more experi- 7 


ence, and presumably be equipped with more judg- 
ment and ability. There is nothing more depressing 
and disheartening, not to say pitiful, than when we 
see some of this “young stuff” telling the older ones 


“where they get off at.” They have not the right and® 


the older ones should not give them the right from 
mere passivity or a mistaken goodness of heart. 


MADISON COOPER 
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Weeds Not Always Weeds 


READ what O. A. Merritt Hawke has to say about 
weeds in the garden, which we are pleased to re- 
print from the English publication The Garden this 
month under the head “Weeds,—Garden Tramps.” 

Brother Hawke uses a world of good sense and 
incidentally treats his subject in a very interesting 
and lucid way, and points out why it is that we should 
not altogether condemn foreigners who make their 
home with us in the garden. Many things which come 
into the garden by accident are worthy of a perma- 
nent place there, but, of course, one should not be too 
hospitable and one should be discriminating in allow- 
ing these garden tramps to grow and propagate 
themselves in the garden. 

Incidentally Brother Hawke tells us how difficult 
it is to carry out definite plans in gardening, in the 
building of a lawn, and other things which are needed 
for home ornamentation; but he does it in a philo- 
sophical way and consoles us with the thought that 
some of the things we get, which we do not plan for, 
are as good or even better than the things which we 
plan for and do not get. 

The true gardener, when his disposition is mel- 
lowed by age, is not so punctilious and particular as 
the greenhorn gardener and the novice, who want to 
have everything figured out exactly and according to 
mathematical schedule or plan. The true gardener is 
willing to let Nature have her own way,—to an ex- 
tent. 

A balanced viewpoint, which the Editor is fond of 
telling about, is in this case, as in many others, noth- 
ing but clear and unadulterated wisdom. 


MADISON COOPER 





Why Not American- 
grown Exotic Lilies? 


T SEEMS to me that there ought to be the begin- 
ning of growing exotic Lilies from seed in the 
United States, because I believe the bulbs thus 

raised would be better adapted to our environment 
than those that are sent to us from Japan. 


One of your correspondents has been discussing 
the soil for these Japanese Lilies, and I have to 
heartily disagree with him from some sad and ex- 
pensive experience. 

I have planted pertinaciously and liberally of 
Lilium auratum platyphyllum, the strongest form of 
auratum, and of several forms of Lilium speciosum, 
as well as the straight Lilium auratum. The bulbs 
all start to grow vociferously, but after a while the 
husky stems of many of them wilt and die down. 
I have had bulbs dug up, finding no disease to war- 
rant the situation, and then have had the same bulbs 
examined, finding no insect that could have caused 
the disaster. 


Then I went after the importers, and also to the 
man who knows more about this than any other man 
in America,—E. H. Wilson. Out of it came the state- 
ment that L. auratum, for example, was at its great- 
est perfection on the slopes of Mount Fuji in Japan, 
where the soil was nothing but volcanic ash. It is 
quite apparent, therefore first, that the bulbs have to 
meet the silly American custom of desiring the big- 
gest sizes,—being actually fattened in Japan; the 
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second, that they are over-fed when they are put into 
the ground prepared as carefully and richly as your 
correspondent and most. others suggest. 

Proof of this point of view came quite promptly. 
At the time the case of Japanese bulbs came, it was 
divided and part were planted near my mountain 
home, where the soil is of the thinnest, scantiest 


character. Every bulb grew and bloomed magnif- 
icently. It is obvious, therefore, that these bulbs 
which grow in Japan and China under sterile condi- 
tions, ought not to be over-fed and over-coddled here. 


NOW, as to raising Lilies from seed: I give my 

own experience with Lilium regale, which may be 
noted as available in the catalogues at from 75 cents 
to $1 per bulb. 

Seed sown in a cool greenhouse on January 5, 1924, 
transplanted when the first growth had stopped, and 
again transplanted outdoors and wintered, bloomed 
magnificently and abundantly in June, 1925,—just 
about seventeen months from the time the seed was 
put in the ground. The soil conditions were on the 
basis of light, sandy, peaty soil, not at all rich. 


The second and third batch of Regal Lilies are on 
the way in the same fashion. I am told that the bulbs 
will not last another year. Suppose they don’t; I 
certainly am square with them and a lot more,— 
treating the variety as a biennial and getting one 
magnificent bloom period. 


Lilium candidum has been grown from seed with 
an admirable result; so has Lilium Henryi; and I 
am trying now to ripen some auratum seed, feeling 
that once we get small, solid, home-raised American 
bulbs, we will be able to do better with this superb 
and finicky subject. 

There are some superb western American Lilies— 
L. Parryi, L. pardalinum, etc.,—that may be also 
amendable to common sense handling, and I am try- 
ing them. 

J. HORACE MCFARLAND 





Reverence 


How sweet 

To greet 

The morning 

Of the coming day, 

In the misty, 

Half clouded beauty 
That shields 

Behind it 

The faint rose and gold 
That soon 

Will break 

Upon our senses 

Like a note of sweetest music! 
Ah, This moment 

Just before the sun 

In all his glory 

Bursts upon the earth 
—yet but half awake— 
Is Glorious! 

How still! 

How sweet! 


MRS. JOHN CLARKSON DARNELL 
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The Function of an Editor 


ONE of my friends out in Indiana sent me an article 
purporting to prove that trapping wild animals 
is not cruel. I refused to print the article because it 
did not make what I considered a fair presentation 
of the case ;—nor did I think it taught humanity. 

My friend comes back at me with a long and 
critical letter, stating that a publisher who refuses 
to print both sides of anything is a selfish in- 
dividual, who is afraid someone will be influenced 
against his particular way of thinking. A very bad 
guess, so far as this particular Editor is concerned. 
I am always keen to let people have their way when 
they have anything constructive to say, but when 
an article comes to me which attempts to teach things 
I do not believe in, I reject it instanter. There is 
no hesitation about it. 


There is no moral, ethical, common-sense or busi- 
ness reason why any Editor should print a letter or 
article which does not, in his opinion, conform to 
the policy of the publication and which does not tell 
his readers facts which the Editor believes they 
should know. That is what an Editor is for, if for 
anything. And an Editor who has not the moral 
stamina or “guts” to reject things which he does not 
believe in, is no Editor at all. 

MADISON COOPER 





Mental Endowment of Dogs 


R. COOPER’S editorial, in the October issue of 

THE FLOWER GROWER, entitled “ ‘Instinct’ or 
F Subconscious Mind?”, raises an issue about 
which I have long entertained serious convictions, 
backed by study, experiment and long experience 
with and love of Dogs. 


Nobody in a position to know will dispute that 
Dogs display more intelligence and more noble char- 
acteristics than any other animal with the possible 
exceptions of elephants and the genus homo; cer- 
tainly more than any domestic creature we come in 
contact with. 


This is all the more surprising when we remem- 
ber that Dogs were originally some form of Wolf 
or Jackal ;—skulkers ;—eaters of carrion. To this 
day the most carefully manicured lady’s pet likes 
nothing so well as a bait of good ripe carrion; failing 
which he will take the nearest approach to it that 
is available. 


As far back as we have any record, the Dog 
family has enjoyed a reputation for cunning and 


cowardice, except such individuals as were under ’ 


direct influence of man. And right here is the key 
to the Dog’s remarkable intelligence—cowardice, or 
what we generally term such. 


The ablest students of the history and evolution 
of mankind say that his superior brain is the result 
of physical weakness; the absolute necessity of think- 
ing out some way to prevent his own death in the 
presence of stronger animals. The situation bred 
caution (termed cowardice) and man learned to do 
by devious means what the pea-brained monsters 
around him did by main strength, or not at all. As 
his proficiency increased, he perfected his methods of 
self-preservation, which in turn boosted his intelli- 
gence, and so on. 











The courage of Dogs is the highest type of cour. 
age; that which goes ahead knowing the odds. 4 | 
Bull or a Badger hasn’t enough imagination to picture 
the possible consequence of his act, hence he jg 
“brave”; “fearless.” A Dog knows full well what is | 
likely to happen to him, yet, when actuated by love | 
he does just what the highest type of Man would do. | 
He may whine a little and turn around a time or two = 
but he goes forward just the same. His whine shows 
that he knows what he is up against. i 

In the wild state a Wolf, or Jackal, or other Dog, 
can see no good reason for making a grand- stand play, | 
hence he plays safe. Experience and inherited in. 7 
telligence tell him that if he fails to take care of his 7 
life nobody else will do it for him. He knows nothing 
of our standards, and cares less. He does not know @ 
that if he charged a high- -power rifle he might be | 
mentioned as-a “fearless” animal, after his death, © 
He does know, however, that he is no match for the | : 
rifle, hence he avoids it and earns the name “‘coward.” © 


This skulking, and dodging, and avoiding unequal — : 
odds; (which is exactly what we did in the earlier 4 
stages of our existence) ; has given the Dog an in- © 
telligence equalled by probably no other creature ex- i 
cepting Man, and to it he owes his capacity for dis- t 
interested affection, self-sacrifice and the courage 
that proceeds in the face of already realized disaster, Re 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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The value of THE FLOWER GROWER in a practical © 
way is thoroughly proven by the statement of a re- | 
cent subscriber, which is as follows: 

“I learned enough on the front page of the first copy 7 
of THE FLOWER GROWER I read to pay me more than the 
value of a year’s subscription.” 

Now, if my subscriber has found the first page | 
of THE FLOWER GROWER so helpful, is it not alto- | 
gether probable that one complete issue must have | 
been worth a dozen years’ subscription? 

Seriously, friends, just take a look through any ; 
recent issue of THE FLOWER GROWER and compare © 
it with any other magazine you ever saw, as a matter ' 
of plain justice to this magazine. 
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Chrysanthemum (Greek word 
for Gold Flower) 4 


There is a handsome plant of growth so slow 

That though it start in peeking Spring, it shall 

By early frost be yet but very small 

And lacking sign that it may flowers show; 3 
But with the short’ning days, when cool winds blow, § 
And icy fingers nightly paint the leaves, : 
This herb in haste puts forth her royal sheaves 

Of bloom—, or red, or pink, or drifted snow. 


So oft it is that lives which many years 

Give promise spare of any due reward 

Of labor spent, yet rise to adverse cold, 

With vigor brush aside all frowning fears, 
Defy the shades that threaten gleaming sword 
And outdo promise, in bursting hearts of gold. 


GEO. W. BORDEN 
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Little Stories from Life 


PO 





as ideally situated, from my point of view, as average 

mortals could well hope to be. They owned a com- 
fortable little house, some 14 acres of ground around 
it, orchard, truck-patch, and 40 acres of rich farming 
land. They were in an immense open range and hardly 
knew the number of their cattle and hogs. 

Across the road from the house, under a big Sweet- 
gum tree, stood the man’s little blacksmith and repair 
shop where he spent his working hours, doing, in his slow, 
exact way, a class of work that could not be done by 
machinery, and that came to him from miles away, some 
of it from the cities. 

I knew him for 15 years and never saw him give vent 
to temper or have the blues. He was supremely contented. 
He loved his wife, his home, his work and every flower 
and bird and tree around him. Every evening, after 
supper, it was his habit to get out his violin and play 
for perhaps half an hour—the old, old fiddle tunes that 
can be found on no printed sheet. 


I ONCE knew a childless, middle-aged couple who were 


IS wife, a good woman, but cursed with the desire tc 

“be somebody,” was never satisfied. She strove con- 
tinually for financial and, as she understood it, social 
betterment. Flowers she had, as a matter of form, but 
they left her untouched. She planted her yard solely that 
others might comment on it. Birds, for her, either did 
not exist or were pests according to whether their habits 
interfered with her plans or not. 

Eventually she engineered a marriage of her niece to a 
wealthy old man who lived in a fast growing town. The 
bride’s mother went with them. Then the woman began 
a ceaseless grind on her husband to sell their stock and 
their home and move to the boom town, where they could 
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“be somebody.” For a year he held out against her but 
she finally nagged him into consent, (except that he would 
not sell the home,) and they moved. 


A year of town life so sapped the man’s spirit that 
he became little more than a morose skeleton. He plead 
with her, in his quiet, halting way, to return to the old 
home where they had been, as he thought, so happy. “Never, 
while I live,” I heard her tell him, “will I go back to that 
out-of-the-way hole.” Six months later he died, with the 
request that he be taken home for burial. The request 
was disregarded. 


Eighteen months later I met the woman, who fell on 
my shoulder in a wild fit of weeping. Her once black hair 
was nearly white. She had moved back to the old home. 
Six months of it, however, were all she could stand and 
she returned to the town to be near her sister. A year 
or so later word reached me that she was dead. 


WO years ago I saw their old home. The little old 

house was in a beautiful state of decay. The shop was 
gone but the giant old Sweetgum stood serene,—uncon- 
scious of mortal fallacies and under its thick canopy was 
a mound of scrap-iron and cinders. Pokeweed and Calli- 
carpa grew head-high all over it and wild Morning-glories 
ran riot everywhere. 

The day was warm and still and I sat down on the 
old anvil-block and listened to the drowsy hum of some 
wood-boring bees that were working on a dead limb in 
the absence of the shop timbers that had for so long served 
them. In fancy I could see the man seated by the door 
shaping and polishing a gun-stock, while these same bees 
droned over our heads, as had often been the case in 
reality. 


Following my usual custom I entered the overgrown 
yard and dug up a few of the old flowers to take home and 
put in my “Garden of Memories.” 

W. A. BRIDWELL 





A Sixth Sense:—Is It Intuition? 


T. JENCKS, in our Wayside Ramblings depart- 
ment this month, in a brief sketch about his 
experience with a big black Ant, suggests to the 

Editor’s mind the text for a little sermon. 


Just what “Power” actuates Birds and Fishes to 
migrate or change their place of abode from season 
to season is not understandable by men. I at first had 
the word “reasoning” in just ahead of the word 
Power in the above sentence, but that would not be 
right, as few, if any, will give Birds and Fishes credit 
for reasoning power. Therefore, let it stand at sim- 
ply Power and let us discuss it on that basis. 


_ That there is a Power which controls the activi- 
ties of Birds and Animals, as well as any other 
forms of Life and Nature, there is no doubt. Just 
what this Power consists of, even the bravest man 
will hardly attempt to suggest. Scientists call it in- 
stinct. Some people, rather more bold than others 
may attribute this Power to the so-called subconscious 
mind. But neither of these explanations mean much 
of anything, as they tell us nothing about the nature 
or character, or quality, of the Power in question. 


Bet let us consider it from a little broader angle: 
As a man who did not claim much religion, said to 
me many years ago: “It stands to reason that there 





must be something in control of all things, or else 
they would stop.” This is rather crude reasoning, 
but at least gives us a starting point. Sure enough, 
things are controlled by an unseen Power (or Pow- 
ers) difficult of comprehension. But why need we at- 
tempt to comprehend it, and why should we want to 
comprehend it? Dogs and animals do not ask them- 
selves why they are controlled by the human kind? 
They accept the control and let it go at that, and 
humanity may for the present do the same in con- 
nection with instinct or subconscious mind. When 
we are sufficiently advanced in our development these 
things will be given us to understand. 


But if we wanted to speculate a little and suggest 
a working theory;—is it not possible that the 
POWER we are talking about consists of the ac- 
cumulated experiences of the species from the begin- 
ning of time, and that these accumulated experiences 
are concentrated in the hands of a controlling ma- 
chinery (not mechanical machinery) which furnishes 
the so-called instinct of Fishes and Animals? And if 
we want to carry the theory still further why not 
suggest that the same thing applies to the human 
race? I dare not (as yet) offer any further sugges- 
tion as to what the controlling machinery consists of, 
but it is a good thing for all of us to “place in our 
trial grounds” for observation. 

MADISON COOPER 
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Thoughts on the Florida Boom 


‘THE Florida article in this issue by Rose Blair 

Marsh, telling about an automobile trip to Florida 
and something of the Florida boom has set the Editor 
to cogitating, and speculating;—(in his mind not 
financially) ;—and incidentally creates a reminiscent 
mood, and impels him to state some facts as he sees 
them, rather positively and clearly. 


When the Editor of this magazine was a young- 
ster, (twenty years of age,) he sojourned for nearly 
a year in Southern California. That was soon after 
the greatest boom which that section ever had, and if 
things weren’t fiat, then the youthful impressions 
of this Editor count for nothing. Everything was 
surely flat, money was scarce, and business of all 
kinds difficult. 


But it is mostly of the impressions of the 
“stranger in a strange land” that I wish to speak. 
When I first landed in California (it was in Decem-: 
ber) I thought it was about as near paradise as any 
place could be. This was not because there was any- 
thing especially attractive about Southern California 
as a whole, but rather because it was so vastly dif- 
ferent (just then especially) than the Eastern land- 
scape with which I was familiar. After three or 
four months, however, and the Winter was over, and 
we came into the hot, scorching Summer; and the 
newness of the thing wore off; the impression was 
vastly different. And when Fall came I was indeed 
glad to take the Southern Pacific homeward bound, 
and never since have I desired a permanent residence 
in Southern California. Please note that this is a 
straightforward statement of fact and that there 
is no serious criticism of Southern California as a 
place of residence ;—just the youthful impressions of 
the Editor, that is all. 


But although the above touches on the boom in 

Florida only indirectly; what is said about the 
initial impressions of a Northerner going into the 
tropical landscape and climate of Southern California 
applies perhaps equally well to the stranger from the 
North who goes into the tropical surroundings which 
greet him in Florida. Newness and difference ac- 
count, especially in Winter, for the alluring effect of 
California and Florida and their climate, to a very 
large extent. Many people become dissatisfied in a 
very short time and long for their Northern homes. 
Many cannot return North, because they are strongly 
attached financially to their new home. 


But why dilate on the subject? It has been told 
over and over again and what may be said about 
Southern California applies with equal force to 
Florida; and vice versa—those who are attracted 
to strange scenery, strange vegetation, strange habits 
of living, and other strange things, will, generally 
speaking, find that this attraction is but short-lived. 


As a place of winter residence Florida and 
Southern California have their usefulness; but red- 
blooded Americans do not need Florida or Southern 
California as a winter residence. The bracing air 
of the North, even when accompanied by snow and 
cold weather, operates to produce a hardy race of 
people who have been, are, and in future are likely 
to remain, THE LEADERS OF MEN. Why move 
permanently to a climate which is enervating in it- 
self, and which breeds deterioration, mental and 
physical? 
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All of which some of my Florida and California | 
friends will resent. All right, let them resent it, 
They have a right to their opinion, the same as I have ¥ 
to mine. 


‘THE present Florida boom may perhaps be com 
pared with the tremendous California boom which 
took place about forty years ago; and while it may 





_ not be necessary to be pessimistic and suggest that 


the Flordia boom will be followed by the conditions 
which prevailed in Southern California so many 
years ago, because conditions of transportation, etc,, | 
are so different, yet the law of compensation is al. f 
ways at work and a radical and an extreme boom js F 
necessarily followed by its inevitable reaction. 


But this Editor is an ultra-conservative. He ad- | 
mits it, and is proud of it. And he would not make q | 
dollar in speculation if he could. In fact he would 
not bet three cents on a baseball game, and baseball 7 
is his favorite sport. And as a conservative he would | 
warn against investing in high-priced real estate, 
either in Florida, California or elsewhere. Better in- © 
vest, friends, right out in the country somewhere near © 
your present home, where land is cheap, and will © 
never be any cheaper, and where you can make a 
home for yourself which will be permanent, interest- | 
ing, healthful, inspiring, and valuable for this reason | 
to yourself and to pcsterity. : 


And I will not close this subject without sug- © 
gesting that the person who, in good health, thinks 7 
it necessary to go to Florida for the Winter is prob- ~ 
ably making a mistake. In a physically or mentally © 
weakened condition there may be some excuse. The | 
North beckons to all red-blooded Americans, and) 
Winter Sports and a Winter Residence in the North © 
are for them far superior to tropical climes in Winter. § 


MADISON COOPER 





Birds and Toads Among Roses 


you might be interested in an experiment, which, at) 

least with me, has been a real success.. In almost every 7 
book on Roses or article in any magazine on Roses, you” 
read about spraying or insecticides;—what a nuisance it © 
is; (to which I agree) ;—and how necessary, which I” 
doubt. I have not sprayed my Roses for two years, nor — 
used anything in the line of bug powders, dust sprays or 
any other kind of contraption. 

My Roses this past season were the finest I have ever’ 4 
had, and every bit of foliage was practically perfect all” 
Summer, my total of insect pests being ten caterpillars 
which I picked off. No aphis, no spider, or other bugs at” 
all. Only one plant showed a sign of Blackspot; the H. E.- 
Richardson. f 

Now I attribute my freedom from insect pests to my) 
feathered friends, the birds, for whose benefit I put up 
houses. They at once moved in. I scattered bread crumbs 
among my Rose plants to encourage them to go there’ 
It worked. When finished with the bread crumbs they! 
cleaned up the insects. In a short time they practically) 
spent most of their time among the Roses. The crumbs® 
were not needed. 

Also, I saw a toad among the Rose plants, which gave® 
me an idea. I found a dozen or so more and put them in, 
too, where they decided to remain. In my opinion, between 
the birds above and around the Roses, and the toads below, 
the insects have no chance. 


I have mentioned this to some of my friends, wh0 
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also grow Roses. Some say I am a nut, some think there 
may be something in it. I can only say they spray their 
plants and chase the furtive insect;—I do not. 

Anyone who can have the pleasure of bird friends, 
and does not, is missing a great deal, and when they save 
him chasing bugs, as I believe they have yours truly, he 
is missing more. 

P. A. T., (Ont.) 
Editor’s Note: 

The above might be called “Nature’s Way in the Rose 
Garden,” but it is more than that, it is Nature assisted 
by man. Or rather it is man in cooperation with Nature. 

And who shall say that my Canadian friend is wrong 
in his deductions? And who shall say that there is not an 
influence at work among his Roses which is not altogether 
understandable to the man who “runs as he reads”? 

Anyway the straightforward statement of fact by 
P. A. T. is given for what it is worth, in the hopes that 
it will bring out further discussion and perhaps lead 
others to use the same means of insect pest control. 
Think it over, and see what you can figure out. 





The Passing of “Simples” 


The article on another page entitled “The Dis- 
carded Yarrow” brings to mind the fact that the use 
of many old-fashioned herbs, in fact the most of the 
old-fashioned herbs, has passed or is passing. 

Under the title “simples,” herbs have in ages past 
been used by mankind, both the savage and the civil- 
ized, for remedies for the ills to which human flesh is 
heir. “Simples” have been discarded, for the most 
part, for the quicker, more modern and more drastic 
methods which probably get results more rapidly, if 
at all, but perhaps do not cure nor heal more perfectly 
nor more surely than the old methods. This brief 
note is no criticism of modern medicine but only to 
call attention to the fact that the older methods have 
passed to a large extent, and to raise a voice in deplor- 
ing the fact of their passing. 





Cat and Dog Characteristics 


HE characteristics shown by cats and dogs are 

often duplicated in human behavior as well as in 
the behavior of nations. 

“White Mother,” the foundation of the Editor’s 
cat family, told about in a former issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, as an illustration: Mina, the Great 
Dane, is inclined to chase cats. White Mother has 
been protected from Mina by persuasion and other- 
wise. White Mother takes advantage of this fact 
by deliberately tackling Mina and sticking her claws 
into her nose. 

Have you noticed how, perhaps in your school 
days, a young boy, when protected from bullying by 
parent or teacher, takes the other extreme and “picks 
on” his former antagonist? 


Have you noticed how some of the weaker nations 
of the world, under the protectorate of one of the 
stronger nations, will insult and intimidate a much 
stronger and perhaps more decent competitor? 


Just another lesson in a sane perspective and a 
balanced viewpoint; and incidentally in plain ordinary 
justice and common sense. 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 











I LOSE patience with the fellow who fails to keep his 
appointments. Occasionally I have little extra jobs of 
werk which I would prefer to give to a certain man who is 
easiest of access and needs the money, but I cannot rely 
on his promises. After failing to show up one morning 
as per agreement, on my next meeting him he began to 
apologize and tell me how sorry he was to disappoint me. 
“Oh, you didn’t disappoint me,” I told him; “While I 
admit you annoyed me again, yet you didn’t disappoint 
me. If you had shown up at the time you agreed to, then 
I would have been disappointed.” _ 
Now I get a man who lives four miles farther away to 
do this work because he never fails to meet his engage- 
ments. 


In shipping, some dealers do not seem to realize the 
importance of careful packing. Dahlia tubers and Peony 
roots especially need to be well packed. Last year the 
Dahlias I received from one firm were each wrapped singly 
in moss and paper to prevent the buds from being broken 
in transit. From another firm the tubers were packed in 
sawdust, while those I got from still another dealer were 
chucked in loosely in a box with no protection at all. Now, 
this last mentioned dealer may not have intended to tell 
me he didn’t want my trade next year, but he did. 


I have more of a feeling of all-round confidence in 
the man who packs his goods well; more confidence that 
he is careful to see that his stock is kept true to name and 
alert in watching that it be kept free from disease, for 
careless packing is but an indication of carelessness in 
all other matters. The finest Peony roots I buy come from 
a man who always has them packed better than any others 
I receive. 


When I shop I like to patronize a merchant or clerk 
whom I know to be frank and honest; one whom I can 
ask for advice regarding the quality of goods I am unfa- 
miliar with and have implicit faith that he will tell me 
right. I have in mind such a merchant, and when I go 
to him to purchase something which naturally he knows 
more about than I do, I usually put it up to him in this 
way: “Which of these articles do you recommend as being 
best value for the price, or in other words, which would 
you take home for your own use?” 

The average merchant appreciates this confidence and 
I am quite sure will always respond to it in the most 
satisfactory manner. 


In these days of keen business competition service is 
the foundation of business success. “Service,” declares 
Edward Bok, “is the greatest word in the English 
language.” 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





How many millions of people come into, and go out of 
the world, ignorant of themselves, and of the world they 
have lived in.... The world is certainly a great and 
stately volume of natural things; and may be not im 
properly styled the hieroglyphics of a better: But, alas! 
how very few leaves of it do we seriously turn over. This 
ought to be the subject of the education of our youth, 
who, at twenty, when they should be fit for business, know 
little or nothing about it. 

—WILLIAM PENN 
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Simple-minded 


AS SOME of my readers who have perused THE 
FLOWER GLOWER for considerable time are aware, 
the Editor is fond of calling himself simple-minded, 
and one of my friends out in California, when I re- 
turned a piece of submitted manuscript, told me that 
he agreed with me, and he said some other things 
which are not so very complimentary. 


But simple-minded is rather more comprehensive 
in its scope and means something quite different than 
some people imagine. As commonly understood 
simple-minded means weak mentally, but as more 
broadly and more literally interpreted it means a 
mind which is simple in its action, and impressed with 
simple things. 

And this little explanation is only to say to my 
readers that the Editor is quite aware that he is 
simple-minded in many ways and that some of his 
reasoning is far from complicated or involved, and 
he hopes that whenever he presents his simple-minded 
thoughts and suggestions in these columns, that they 
may easily be understood by the man who “reads as 
he runs.” 


Seriously, friends, don’t assume that the com- 
pound word “simple-minded” means only one who is 
mentally deficient, as in the commonly accepted sense 
of the term. Just look up the definition of the word 
“simple-minded” in your dictionary and you will 
perhaps have a much better opinion of it. 





An Appreciation 


Will you please allow me space to express my ap- 
preciation of the Humming Bird article by Mr. W. T. 
Fogle in the October number of FLOWER GROWER, and of 
Mr. Fogle himself? 

In a day when the device on our banner is a Bull 
Gorilla rampant, it is such a pleasure to encounter an 
outspoken expression of tender feeling toward little, help- 
less things;—and a man who is not ashamed of them. 
It makes one feel that the age of chivalry is not entirely 
dead after all. W. A. BRIDWELL 





HUDSON Maxim, the noted inventor of firearms, 

etc., is reported as having left the United States 
“so he could secure English ale and stout,” and he 
took occasion to tell the reporters that the backward 
races of humanity are the ones who consume no 
alcohol. 


That is a good fair sample of the booze argument, 
and it is no argument at all. The fact that the back- 
ward races of mankind consume no alcohol is because 
they are not sufficiently civilized (?) to know how to 
make it. 


If one really wants to know what alcoholic drinks 
will do for humanity, let him look about among his 
own individual acquaintances or neighbors. While 
occasionally a man will be found with strong enough 
constitution to endure alcohol during his lifetime 
and be able to produce good work, he is the exception 
rather than the rule. The best continuous producers 
of high-grade work in any line are, generally speak- 
ing, the non-consumers of alcoholic drinks. A few 
exceptions prove the rule. 


Some very shallow and spurious arguments are 
being put forward in favor of booze. The use of 
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stimulants or narcotics in any form cannot but % 


operate to lessen any man’s ability to produce; and 
to a greater or less extent will wrongly affect his 
outlook on life, and his ability to make real progress, 





Standards of Beauty 


A man by the name of Nichols, who is director of 
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the Atlantic City Beauty Pageant states that the al- | 


leged beautiful young women who win his prizes are 
“beautiful but dumb.” 

Of course his beauties are dumb! Any young 
woman who will enter into that sort of a beauty con- 


test can be nothing but dumb; and, therefore, what 


Ph A SE 


Director Nichols says is not worthy of very serious | 


consideration, and the Editor, for one, does not admit 7 


that beauty is necessarily dumb. In fact any stand- 
ard of beauty is necessarily a state of mind on the 


part of the judge, and any really keen and intelligent ~ 
judge of human nature will not admit that a person © 
The 


who is dumb can at the same time be beautiful. 
two things cannot possibly go together. 


But, glory be, Nichols predicts that the old-fash- Z 


ioned “sweet and modest girl is coming back.” 





Some of “us fellers” who are of the hard-headed, © 
no-poetry, kind of make-up, like the Editor, may not | 
see in the Borden poem “Chrysanthemum” anything 7 
more than a bit of eulogy of this particular flower, | 
but just read the last six lines of that sonnet, and see * 


what it says. 


And we fellows, who have been more or less ap- 
parent failures all our lives, although perhaps we 


have worked “like everything,” and kept our noses to | 
the grindstone, may get a bit of consolation from | 
the fact that our lives may be like the Chrysanthe- | 


mum,—slow to develop, but rich in fruitage. 


Although not one bit keen for poetry myself, § 
when my Poetry Editor pointed out the quality of © 
Borden’s “Chrysanthemum” I surely did appreciate © 
it at its true value; and I want to say further to peo- ~ 
ple who do not understand the details of making © 
poetry, that this sonnet is not only a true poem ina © 
poetical sense, but a very high-grade piece of work, 7 
when judged from the strictly technical or mechanical ~ 


standpoint.— (EDITOR) 





Brother Bridwell is adding a new department to 3 
THE FLOWER GROWER this month, page 11, under the © 


heading “Little Stories from Life.” As his experience 


is sufficiently extensive and covers so much in the | 
way of human activities and life in general, this 7 
promises that our new department is going to be one © 
of the features of THE FLOWER GROWER of the future. § 
Bridwell talks not only true to human nature and | 
true to life, but incidentally points out the sane and | 
balanced viewpoint, and teaches some useful lessons | 
as he draws on his extensive fund of “little stories” © 


from an active life. 





Say a good word for THE FLOWER GROWER in your | 
Plain 


catalogues, circulars or other printed matter. 
justice to the valuable work done by this magazine 
demands it. All readers have a real duty to fulfill in 
this connection. 
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I Study The Bobwhite 


BY GERTRUDE SHOCKEY 


there was just enough new, 

green leaves for concealing re- 
treats all about, I stood in my dark- 
room door. A call never failing to 
please me, came clear, spirited and so 
musical up across the rising Wheat. 
My heart sang. Could the murmur- 
ing Israelites hungry in Sin—that 
wilderness between Elim and Sinia— 
have been gladder when they beheld, 
one even, their starving camp covered 


Or warm spring morning, when 


easily enough, could distinguish his 
clear voice, though each whistle 
seemed so similar. 


Dusk came on. All was quiet. They 
had gone to roost with nothing but 
the star-shot sky as protection. Even 
night-eyed Owls, prowling foes, could 
never find them, so still they were. 


I WAS just entering my darkroom 
one morning a week later. Ah! 
there he sat, mounted on a fence post 





Male Bobwhite (Quail) 


The stripes of white feathers about the head 
are the distinguishing mark of the male bird 


The female has head-stripes of brown- 


ish gray, 


with Quail for meat, than I was then? 
“Bob White! Bob, Bob WHITE!” 

Fed, refreshed, strengthened they 
had passed out of that wilderness, 
presently. “Bob White! Bob BOB 
WHITE!” Dear Bob had come out of 
the wilderness of Winter, straight 
into Summer’s duties, pleasures, joys 
a plenty. Winter had gone for us. 

“No, Mr. Bob, the Wheat’s not quite 
ripe—but it’s coming!”, gleefully I 
told him some place out there;—I 
could not see him. 

‘Late that evening I sat on the door- 
step resting—all the trays were 
scoured, rinsed and in place, and the 
pictures drying on the squegee plates. 
I heard him again. This time, in the 
edge of our park, next the remnant 
of an old wormy rail fence,—a real 
self-service restaurant for Quails, I 
imagine. He whistled gayly with a 
troop of zestful partners fitfully ac- 
companying. But he must have been 
their acknowledged leader, for I, 





as explained in 


the text 


under the old Peach tree. “Bob 
White! Bob, BOB WHITE!” I 
scarcely breathed lest I frighten him. 
His bright eyes shone; his throat 
swelled energetically, the white 
streaks rose and fell flutteringly as 
he repeatedly sounded that love call. 
No answer came. He flew away in 
a moment, but one just felt intent 
and purpose in the whisk of his pass- 
ing wings. 

Ere long, down in the garden with 
my camera, he surprised me with such 
an unprecedented clear call; then a 
series of other notes still softer, more 
persuasively tuneful, happy. Then I 
knew his lady love was found. She 
was near by! Hope was born in his 
fluffy breast right then. It invaded 
his notes. For days I heard them like 


that; sometimes his were the gentlest, 
happiest twitters any bird throat ever 
produced. Maybe she, palming such 
utter unconcern, had been hiding from 
him—and he was thrilled, gladder than 
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ever when he had found her again! 
Anyway it was a paean of amazing 
feeling. 

A lot of pictures came trooping 
along in the trail of soft breezes, 
scented flowers and showers and 
longer days. I was busy; but never 
too much so to listen to, and for, 
lovable old Bob and his dear little 
mistress. But for days I had not 
heard them. Where were they? 

The summer sunshine lay bright 
and still on the green, clipped lawn. 
Without a sound, a graceful, dainty 
creature lightly, airily shadowed her 
speckly personage across it. She 
fairly ran to and fro, pausing for a 
bite—an insect, a worm, a fly here 
and there. I longed to turn my camera 
upon the lovely, demure Mrs. Bob, 
but she was lunching,—or dining, 
maybe, and mustn’t be disturbed. It 
was she indeed. The telltale band of 
brownish gray feathers about her 
head, instead of white like Bob’s, was 
her badge of distinction to me. 

She finished every meal with a thor- 
ough pecking examination of our 
gravelly driveway. She knew shining 
sand particles and tiniest of pebbles 
were the best of desserts for her. And 
then she, oh so _ noiselessly, ran 
through the wires of the fence into a 
thickly Timothyed meadow that 
rubbed elbows with our yard. 


“A nest there some place? [ll 
hunt it;—maybe, when I’ve time!” 
I flung after her flitting form, darting 
through the Timothy blades‘ 


‘THE Timothy heads got bigger and 
heavier every day; then lighter, as 
they spilled their ripe seeds back upon 
Nature’s bosom for another harvest. 
It was haytime. Suddenly the horses 
swerved, the click of the mower ceased. 
“But it’s a Quail nest,—I could never 
drive over,—destroy a thing like 
that!” the Man-with-the-Sickle 
shouted in answer to the owner’s 
query for stopping. 

“Where?” I cried, running to him. 
He pointed to it. There it was, under 
a bunch of weedy grass so skillfully 
placed that the showy white eggs 
showed only upon closest scrutiny. 
The bole of a Maple tree—in direct 
line with its rear—formed an admir- 
able western windbreak, while its 
branches reached out in overhead pro- 
tection. And well beyond, she ruse- 
fully flopped in the new mown swath, 
as if her wings and legs were broken, 
her poor frightened seif horribly 
mutilated. Clever little hypocrite! 

At sunset I tiptoed close. She, so 
inconspicuous, so exactly like the 
earth, sat primly, confidently cover- 
ing her precious eggs! 

Out in the Blackberry patch, Mr. 
Bob’s call greeted me next; unmis- 
takable, persistent. But it was 
drowned in the ceaseless, shrill chatter 
of a Catbird, disturbed, troubled it 
seemed. I moved. He fairly screamed 
then, constantly—notes freighted with 
peculiar distress, a warning perchance. 
I looked up at him in the vine- 
wrapped Elm. Plainly he worried me. 
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I couldn’t find any nice berries. I 
got my bucket, preparatory to leaving 
him, that spot. Ugh! There lay a 
fresh, clean glistening snake skin 
apparently lately deposited. Maybe 
its owner lay coiled nearby, troubling 
the Catbird. 

I didn’t wait to ascertain. I was 
hurrying to other briars when sud- 
denly a whirr of many wings fairly 
grazed my face. It might have been 
the “wind from the Lord” blowing 
countless Quails from the sea as in 
Moses’ day, for all I knew then. I 
was so startled, shocked. A whole 
covey of Quails breakfasting and 
sipping drops of dew from grass 
blades, no doubt, when I rushed upon 
them. And there was Bob’s call again 
and again—in the direction they had 
taken. Bob! Oh yes, surely! But 
what was he doing out there—with a 
flock—away from HER? Wooing 
other sweethearts? Oh Bob, Bob 
dear! Was he faithless, heartless? 
Oh surely not! And his precise, con- 
fident little mate, she trusted, she be- 
lieved him—back there in her well- 
hidden nest! 


ya sitting in the Wistaria’s 
shade on the porch, captioning 
pictures that very afternoon, she came 
flitting along. Behold!—lordly, deb- 
onair Bob was beside her! Never 
were lovers more serenely happy. They 
scarcely spoke, side and side so close 
their feathers must have touched. 
When he did, it was in gentlest tones 
imaginable—a low sweet nocturne. 
She cooed back ever so faintly. He 
was so kindly attentive, she so wor- 
shipfully appreciative. He never left 
her during these daily afternoon 
strolls. Sometimes, particularly 
choice bites he found were promptly 
tendered her and she took them so 
daintily, yet hungrily. 

Once they stopped short. I saw 
his tiny crest rise. She faced him 
squarely; her lithe body raised to its 
fullest height. A difference of 
opinion—of tastes—a flash of temper? 
Perhaps. But it vanished instantly. 
They were their quaint, lover-like 
selves again—so dear, so almost hu- 
man. 


I loved to watch them. Direly neg- 
lectful of darkroom duties, I did so 
every afternoon. Never late, they 
were so strikingly interesting, charm- 
ing. Sometimes they ended these food 
strolls with a roll in the dust of the 
roadside; ridding themselves, chicken 
fashion, of lice, doubtless. Then they 
darted, soundlessly, through the wires, 
nestward. This continued for days. 
They became quite tame. 

Then one day he came alone; the 
next, she did; and the next he did. 
He searched, pecked, swallowed so 
hastily, then slid through the wires 
to stand beside her. I presume he fed 
her, though I never saw him do so. 
It was hatching time. Evidently she 
dared not leave. 

Faithful Bob kept up his solitary 
walks for more than a week. Then 
he began to droop; the lines of his 





body seemed sagging hopelessly. He 
was puzzled, depressed, tired. He did 
not come next day, nor next. At noon- 
time I slipped out, peering through 
the wires at her. Maybe there were 
wee ones. No;—No trace of them. 
She sat so lifelessly still. 


s¢TT’S been more than four weeks 

since the meadow was cut,” I told 
myself, back in the kitchen, scanning 
the calendar. What had happened? 
The Man-with-the-Sickle had been so 
careful. He had no ways near touched 
the nest. None of us ever molested it. 
Weren’t they going to hatch at all? 
Did such things happen? 

Gay old Bob—subdued and silent; 
missing now! His questioning, lonely 
mate! But she hadn’t given up yet. 
At twilight, Bob, in the far corner of 
the meadow, called and called. His 
whistle was fraught with coaxing, 
pleading pathos ;—not a note of cheer 
in it. Poor Bob;—troubled, dis- 
tressed! 

Two successive evenings he did this. 
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Then, his last call throbbed with q 
strange, unforgettable, passionate ep. 
treaty;—couldn’t he bear it any 
longer? Never have I heard a Quail 
whistle like it. Defeat;—it was 
haunting tragedy. Again she trusted, P 
believed him. And arose and followed 
him. Somewhere, some place, in the ® 
glad summer time again, they would 
begin all over. She was gone all day 
long, next day. I never saw them | 
afterwards. . 
The’ kindly, red-brown-and-gold 7 
Maple rustles. If you listen, you wil] 7 
hear the soft thud of leaves as they | 
wetly fall about the deserted nest, | 
The showy white eggs lie like snow. 7 
flakes in the drab, frost-crumpled © 
grass. a 
Where are you, Bob? And you— 7 
cunning Mistress Bob? Happy out © 
there in the mole-colored fields that 
resemble broad bands of gray smoke ” 
in the teeming rain of this pouring ” 
October day. Happy, yes. For she’ 
trusted, believed; and he, loyal, re- © 
membered. Dear lovable lovers! 
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BY MILES L. PEELLE, (Ohio) 


The Family of Warblers 


birds usually brings to mind the 

thought of such birds as the 
Sparrow, Robin, Blackbird or the 
Crow. And if one would say that 
there are such birds as Warblers they 
would not understand you or at least 
not comprehend well enough to follow 
you in a discussion of them. Even if 
the layman does not know of their ex- 
istence, the Warbler family constitutes 
one of the largest and most interest- 
ing bird families in the world. 


In the United States alone there are 
seventy known species of Warblers 
and on into the tropics the number 
increases to nearly one hundred known 
species. It is no uncommon thing for 
a student bird lover in the Spring 
during the migratory season to see as 
many as thirty different species of 
Warblers within as short a period as 
two weeks. 

All Warblers are small. None of 
them, unless it be the Hooded Warbler, 
are as big as the common roadside 
Sparrow. Usually they are slender 
in build, quick on the wing and very 
nervous. There are a few Warblers 
that are exceptions to this, but taking 
the whole family in general, the 
Warblers are very active. They usu- 
ally feed on the wing or among the 
small outgrowing branches of trees or 
bushes. I have seen them hang head 
downwards, and peer at the under side 
of leaves for insects, in the most un- 
concerned manner possible. It is a 
very pretty sight to see them darting 
about in a Pine tree through the green 
needles, their bright yellow and black 


"Ls THE layman the mention of 





plumage showing up in the most 


contrasty manner. 


OST Warblers, or the greatest | 

number that one _ sees_ in the / 
Spring, sing. It is the easiest thing © 
in the world to identify the song of 
the members of this family. It is not 7 
the finest kind of song, but it has a © 
distinctiveness all of its own. It is 7 
peculiar for its delicacy and dainti- 7 
ness. Sometimes a drove of Warblers ~ 
may sound as a gentle murmur while | 
other times each song will be distinct 
from the other. 

Through the Central States there 
remain after the migrating season but ~ 
few species of Warblers; most of them 
nest farther north. But among the 
few that do remain are the Kentucky, 
and the most common Warbler of the © 
family, the Yellow. Both of these © 
birds are very helpful. Their diet is 7 
the regular Warbler diet,—plant lice 
and insects. The Kentucky Warbler © 
is more of a whistler than the Yellow. ~ 
His clear ringing tones among the © 
underbrush has often caused him to | 
be misplaced for some larger bird | 
until a glimpse of his bright coat has © 
been spied. The sweet carrol-like © 
warble of the Yellow Bird, as it is” 
sometimes called, makes the summer 7 
months about his nesting grounds © 
pleasant. 

Among the Warblers that pass 
through the Central States in May, 
perhaps the Blackburnian is the most 
sought after of them all. Some years § 
none are seen and then perhaps the 
next few years as many as a score may 
be found. They are among the gaudy- 
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marked birds of South America. 
Their plumage is as bright and con- 
trasty as one can imagine a South 
American bird to be. Black wings 
with white bands across them and a 
throat that is colored like a sunset, 
is the way that this bird comes to us 
from the Tropics. 

During the apple-blossom season 
one may find them peering about 
among the branches and _ blossoms 
searching for the insects that may be 
there. 


LL the Warblers seem to possess 

a cleverness about them that is 
hard to describe. They may at one 
moment show their beautiful plum- 
age to you and at the next moment 
dart behind a cluster of leaves and 
be hidden from your sight as if they 
enjoyed the little game themselves. 
It is because of their activity and 
cleverness to get out of sight that 
many who first go Warbler-seeking 
may give up in despair. 

It is best to observe them with field 
glasses for their small size makes 
them easy to lose. I find that a low- 
power glass is often better to use than 
a high-power one. The high-power 
glasses often are objectionable because 
of the difficulty of finding the bird in 
a small field, whereas the low-power 
glass, though not as strong, possesses 
a larger field, and consequently it is 
much easier to follow the Bird while 
it is feeding. For general observation 
I have always used a four-power glass. 


The best time to find the Warblers 
and study them is of course during 
the migrating season. When this 
season starts and ends depends largely 
upon the year. Some years it is from 
the last of April to the middle of May; 
and other years it is from the middle 
of May until Decoration week. It is 
easy to judge the time of their ar- 
rival by observing the coming of the 
more common birds, such as the Spar- 
row or Bluebird. 


It is surely a pleasant spring morn- 
ing diversion to watch the migrating 
Warblers, and I can recommend no 
better hobby than Warbler-hunting on 
a bright spring morning. 





“The Bird Victorious” 


FOR a Rattlesnake to kill a Magpie 

would be only a passing incident in 
the Book of Nature;—but when a 
Magpie turns the tables and success- 
fully battles with a “rattler,” then our 
interest is aroused. 


Such a battle was recently witnessed 
in Eastern Colorado. A Magpie, beau- 
tiful bird of the Crow family, with its 
long, narrow tail and its striking dress 
of black and white, came upon a sleep- 
ing Rattlesnake, on a dry, sunny hill- 
side. Without warning, the Bird at- 
tacked the reptile. Instantly a battle 
to the finish was begun. The “rattler” 
coiled and struck;—but the bird, 
heavy and awkward though it seems, 
IS exceedingly “quick on its feet.” 











Mr. Rattler’s deadly fangs missed 
their mark by a wide margin. And 
before he could coil again, the Magpie 
had delivered a wicked jab on the 
reptile’s head. 

Enraged and suffering from the 
bird’s fierce pecks, the “rattler” again 
“let go,” but again fell wide of its 
mark. The Magpie hopped deftly 
about, delivering blow on blow, antic- 
ipating the “rattler’s” thrusts, and al- 
ways when they were delivered, being 
somewhere else. 

For nearly an hour the combatants 
waged their battle. Both plucky 
fighters were near the point of ex- 
haustion when a final jab by the bird 
ended the life of the reptile. The 
fight had been but a battle against 
age-old antagonists. The Magpie had 
no use for the “rattler,” once it lay 
stiff and cold on the ground. Some 
Primitive Force had brought on the 
encounter, and when it was finished, 
the victor merely raised its weary 
wings and flew heavily away from the 
scene of battle, doubtless later in the 
day to broadcast to the hillside the 
thrilling account of his deed of valor. 


MARGARET A. BARTLETT, (Colo.) 





Shrubs for the South 


WAS much interested in the article 

by Mr. Parnell in the February 
FLOWER GROWER regarding the Crepe 
Myrtle. His description, I am sure, 
fits the specimens seen in the North 
and East, but in the South, where they 
are perfectly hardy, requiring no care 
and withstanding much abuse at times, 
they grow to be small trees ten to 
twelve feet in height and of very 
symmetrical form. This is especially 
true of the red-flowering variety 
which greatly surpasses the pink in 
both size and beauty. In fact, I be- 
lieve the red-flowering Crepe Myrtle 
in full bloom to be the most strikingly 
beautiful flowering shrub or small tree 
in cultivation. I have in mind a pair 
of these trees that I ardently hope 
to photograph this Summer for the 
benefit of the readers of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. They begin blooming with 
us in June and continue all Summer 
or nearly so. There is a white and, 
I believe, a dwarf lavender variety, 
but I have not had the good fortune to 
see the latter. 


Another shrub of which we South- 
erners are very fond, and which is 
quite hardy in the North as well; is 
Cydonia Japonica, (Japanese Quince). 
It is a brilliant-flowering shrub, cov- 
ered with dazzling scarlet flowers very 
early in the Spring, before the leaves 
appear. It blooms at the same time 
as the Plum trees and forms a beau- 
tiful contrast to them in the hardy 
border when other shrubs are bare 
or just beginning to green. There 
are other choice varieties of Cydonia; 
one of which is Grandiflora, with 
creamy-white blossoms; and Maulie, 
having orange-colored flowers of a dis- 
tinct shade. 
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I have found the Lonicera (Bush 
Honeysuckle) a very desirable and 
graceful shrub; one of the first to leaf 
and almost evergreen; having small 
white or pink flowers, followed in 
the Fall by attractive crimson berries. 
There is nothing stiff or formal-look- 
ing about this plant and its slender, 
arching branches form a pleasing con- 
trast among more formal and upright 
plantings. It blooms occasionally 
from early Spring until late Fall. 


Where a small tree is wanted, or an 
unusually heavy planting for back- 
grounds, the Althaea is the “old re- 
liable.” Its Hollyhock-like flowers 
vary in color from dark red to pure 
white. This makes a splendid hedge 
plant where a tall hedge is desired. 
Left as a single specimen it makes a 
nice little tree. Personally I do not 
value it for specimen planting on the 
lawn; there being too many other 
small-trees of greater beauty; the 
Magnolia being especially desirable as 
a specimen. 


I read little of the Abelia. It is a 
beautiful dwarf shrub with attractive 
pink blossoms and should be more 
generally known. 


The Lilacs we could not possibly do 
without, and most yards have them. 
While the old-fashioned Lilacs are 
very fragrant and beautiful, there are 
many new varieties, both double and 
single, that are a joy to any flower- 
lover, and cover a wide range of 
shades. They are, naturally, more ex- 
pensive than the common kinds. 


Another shrub that does not seem 
to be generally known is the Pome- 
granate—(at least that is the name 
by which it is known locally; doubt- 
less it has another). I do not see it 
being planted these days and it is 
generally found only in the yards of 
“old-timers.” Nevertheless, it is a 
fine shrub, grows about six feet in 
height and bears most unusual and at- 
tractive, large, exceedingly double, 
orange-colored blossoms, with a thick, 
glossy corolla; followed by edible 
fruits much liked by children. It is 
covered with very slender, but not 
very sharp, thorns. 

For yellow flowers Forsythia is well 
liked and deservedly so. 

One of the most beautiful of our 
flowering shrubs is the Philadelphus 
or Mock Orange. The graceful, wil- 
lowy branches of chaste white flowers 
are hard to surpass. It is of easy 
cultivation and some varieties delight- 
fully sweet-scented. 

Another favorite of the southern 
garden is the Spirea,—Bridal Wreath 
and other kinds. It is too well known 
to require description, but one never 
tires of its snowy beauty, which, alas, 
does not last long. 

Of the non-flowering shrubs, Amoor 
River Privet and Euonymus, are 
prime favorites; and, of course, the 
ornamental evergreens such as Arbor 
Vitae, Juniper, etc., give the desired 
formal effects. 

FLORENCE HARTMAN TOWNSEND, 

( Tex.) 
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The Discarded Yarrow 








BY FELIX J. KOCH, (Ohio) 


ERE, there, the otherwheres, 
H very nearly the entire English- 

speaking world about, you, who 
will walk the little gravelled aisles of 
typical, old-fashioned gardens, are cer- 
tain to find great clumps of Yarrow,— 
white Yarrow the most frequéntly,— 
sometimes the pink,—and _ semi-oc- 


they had no Yarrow;—because there 
came no Calls. 


One of the drug-clerks, in one of the 
stores interviewed had worked in a 
country pharmacy many years ago; 
and it was well within his memory 
though when there came constant calls 
for Yarrow there. 











Yarrow in the Fields at Venice, Ohio 


casionally a Yarrow which is almost 
red. 

From the gardens, the seed of 
Yarrow has been carried to the 
country and over whole vast areas the 
meadows are a hodgepodge of that 
pink and that white, in the blossom- 
time; and yield, with each breeze to 
stir the leaves the very slightest, a 
oe unique and pungent perfume as 
well. 


Once on a time, when the Yarrow 
bloomed, men, women and children 
went to the meadows to pick; then to 
bind great masses of Yarrow into 
bunches of various size; and then 
carry this to the farm-house porches 
to dry; and finally to sell to some drug- 
buyer from town. 

Today there are still some druggists 
who buy a little Yarrow, because, now 
and then, there DOES come a call for 
the Yarrow but they are few and far 
between. 


Cincinnati, the medial, and so a 
very typical American city, is at the 
heart of a tremendous Yarrow-zone. 
But the big Rosenthal Pharmacy, re- 
nowned as a_ prescription house, 
frankly confessed to us it carries no 
Yarrow. The thirty odd drug stores 
of the Dow chain have no Yarrow. 
The pharmacies of a national drug- 
chain (LIGGETTS) renowned for 
complete stocks, were free to admit 


The United States 
still carries Yarrow. 

It lists it there under “drugs 
used for their bitter and aromatic 
properties.” 


The plant is then classed as a “‘flow- 
ering herb,”—really a common road- 
side weed of Europe, Asia and North 
America, to which last it has been “‘in- 
troduced.” Incidentally, seed has also 
been carried to Australia, and thrives 
there. 


While the Dispensatory credits Yar- 
row with “being one of the most an- 
cient of drugs,” its “present employ- 
ment,” it states, is “light, compared to 
that of the past,” although one still 
finds it used in the “country.” 

The Yarrow is described officially 
as a perennial herb, rarely over two 
feet tall, with stem rather short, and 
branching out at the top alone. Leaves 
will range anywhere from four to 
ten inches long; they are perhaps a 
third this size in breadth. 

Flowers, as already stated, are 
white, or occasionally pink to red, and 
appear in dense, flat-topped corymbs. 


“THE actual drug from the Yarrow 
resembles the chamomile somewhat 
in its odor. It is quite bitter, and 
somewhat astringent. The herbage 
will yield about one-tenth of one per 
cent of a blue, or dark green, butyra- 
ceous volatile oil. The bitter prin- 


Dispensatory 
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ciple,—achilleine,—resulting is ap 
alkaloid; and is present in a smal] 
amount only. 

“The achilleine,” the Dispensatory 
concludes, “possesses tonic, stimulant 
and astringent properties.” 

“The drug has been recommended 
in chronic, depraved conditions of the 
mucous membrane of the entire gastro. 
intestinal tract, but is now rarely 
used.” When employed at all it is 
generally prescribed as a hot infusion, 
made of perhaps one ounce of the drug 
to a pint of boiling water; and ad- 


ministered in doses of four to six § 


fluid ounces. 


The volatile oil of the Yarrow, it | 














is added, can be used in doses of thirty F 


minims. 
While the Yarrow has all but passed 
out of modern pharmacy, the plant, 


as suggested, remains;—great clus- | 


ters of it in the farmers’ gardens 7 
often;—and in many places a most © 


attractive weed. 


The Yarrow is listed by Dana, too, ; 
in her compendium of American wild- | 


flowers,—and there some interesting 
facts as to uses past,—and of the pres- 


ent still, in some few places,—are © 


given. 

She states :— 

“The common Yarrow, or Milfoil, is 
one of the most frequent roadside weeds; 


blossoming throughout the Summer and | 


late into the Autumn. 
“Tradition claims that it was used by 
Achilles to cure the wounds of his sol- 


diers, and the genus is named after that | 


mighty hero. 

“It still forms one of the ingredients 
of an ointment valued by the Scotch 
Highlanders. 


“The early English botanists called the # 


plant ‘Nose-bleed,’—‘because, the leaves 


ee oe 


being put into the nose, caused it to | 


bleed,’—and Gerard writes of it:— 
““Most men say that the 


leaves § 


chewed, and especially if green, are a ; 


remedie for the toothache.’ 


“These same pungent leaves also won # 
it the name of ‘Old Man’s Pepper,’ while © 


in Sweden its title signifies FIELD HOP, | 


and refers to its employment in the 7 


manufacture of beer. 


utilized. 
“The old women of the Orkney Islands 


hold Milfoil tea in high repute, believing | 


it to be gifted with the power of dis- 
pelling melancholy. 


“In Switzerland a good vinegar is said 


to be made from the Alpine species. 


Linnaeus consid- © 
ered the beer thus brewed to be more in- © 
toxicating than that in which Hops were ~ 


, eo ‘ 
tha ain ei CanS 


“The plant,” she concludes her succinct | 
epitome of it and its use, “is cultivated | 


in the gardens of Madeira, where so 


many beautiful and, to our mind, rare § 


flowers grow in wild profusion.” 





Even though Christmas is past it 


should be remembered that the Com- 
bination of Bulbs and Subscription to 
THE FLOWER GROWER is a good pres- 


ent to send to a flower loving friend | 


at any time. If desired the bulbs can 
be sent to one person and the year’s 
subscription to another. THE FLOWER 


GROWER Bulb Collections are improv- § 


ing every year. Note what others say 
about them in the advertisement on 
page II. 
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Editorial Notes 


co- time ago a letter was received 
from a far distant Gladiolus 
grower and member of THE FLOWER 
GROWER family asking if we knew of 
any book or articles on the decorative 
use of the Gladiolus. A considerable 
search was made and every offered 
clue to information followed up with 
always the same answer; “There is 
no such book and we know of no arti- 
cle applying especially to the Gladi- 
olus.” One man wrote that such a 
book would not be possible as there 
is not enough to be said on the subject. 

That probably is true;—It would 
hardly be possible to fill even a very 
small book with advice on how to ar- 
range any one flower. But it does 
seem strange that no mention of the 


Gladiolus could be found in articles 


on the arrangement of flowers. 

The Gladiolus is rather a stiff flower 
for easy arranging but still it has pos- 
sibilities. We notice that a_ local 
dealer has made great strides for- 
ward in the artistic arrangement of 
his annual exhibit. We well remem- 
ber our disappointment when viewing 
his first exhibit; at least the first of 
which we had known. There were 
quantities of beautiful flowers but 
they were in such huge masses that 
one got mostly the effect of color and 
little or no idea of the wonderful 
beauty of the individual blossoms. 

The past Summer we were much 
pleased with this exhibit. The flow- 
ers were arranged in tall baskets of 
brown or green and only enough spikes 
were used to give a loose arrangement 
which allowed each stalk to show to 
advantage its lovely blooms. For 
green, sprays of Spiraea Vanhouttei 
proved most effective. The dealer 
said he had experimented with various 
greens and had found this Spiraea the 
most satisfactory. 

Undoubtedly other exhibitors have 
also been working along these lines 
but unfortunately none of them has 


been seized with a desire to pass on 
to others any written advice as the re- 
sult of his experience. Perhaps now 
that they know the wish for such in- 
formation some one will rise to the oc- 
casion. 


We were glad to read a few days ° 


ago, an article from Albany saying 
that the Conservation Commission has 
so far been able to prevent the ad- 
vance of the dreaded Gypsy Moth, 
into territory west of the Hudson 
River. A barrier zone has been main- 
tained east of the Hudson and con- 
stant warfare waged since 1923, when 
the Moths were discovered just over 
the Massachusetts line. Thirty col- 
onies of this terrible pest have been 
found and wiped out, in this barrier 
zone. Scores of trained men have 


fought an intense fight against the ~ 


Moths for three seasons. It is hoped 
to stay the advance of this “dreaded 
vandal of the forest.” The article 
stated, “There is no previous record 
in the United States of the Moth’s 
progress having been arrested for so 
long a period.” This insect, which 
never should have been brought here 
from Europe, has cost New England 
millions of dollars. It is this style of 
foreigner that is not at all welcome. 


Owing to personal ill-health during 
the last few months it has been diffi- 
cult to answer all letters received as 
promptly as we desire. However, all 
such correspondence has been caught 
up long since. No letter has been re- 
ceived up to date (Nov. 23) that has 
not been replied to. Recently very 
little return postage has been enclosed. 
This is a personal expense and counts 
up quite a bit. 


Something new in the line of gar- 
den activity is being planned by a pro- 
fessional gardener who formerly 
wrote a number of articles for this de- 
partment; new for this section at 
least. We do not know about other 
places. He is organizing a sort of 
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“garden bureau” somewhat along the 
lines of Farm Bureaus. Gardeners 
who wish advice may become members 
on payment of dues ($10). Each gar- 
den will be visited by the professional 
every two weeks. Questions of soil, 
fertilizers, sprays, planning, in fact 
any need that may arise will receive 
attention. The territory embraced 
will be this section of Oneida County 
and as far, undoubtedly, as can be 
reached without too great loss of time. 
Farm Bureaus have been of great as- 
sistance to the farmers who have been 
willing to cooperate. It remains to be 
seen how gardeners will feel about it. 


It would be interesting to know how 
many Garden Clubs now exist in this 
country. The number must be very 
great. There is a constant request 
for our constitution and information 
on how to organize. Our constitution 
was based on the one offered by Mrs. 
Francis King in her little pamphlet, 
“How to Form a Garden Club.” Our 
copy of this pamphlet has made many 
a journey both near and far, in fact 
it is off just now, not having returned 
from its last trip, but it will probably 
be coming along soon. One of the 
latest clubs to organize is styled the 
“Hobby Club.” 

A New York State Federation of 
Garden Clubs has been perfected and 
seems to be doing well. It has some 
good civic work in its program. 





Useful Hints for January 


6 Scone is the unhappy month that 
marks the new era of prohibition 
of most of the European bulbs. Per- 
haps it is all right, but it certainly 
seems mighty foolish to allow three 
years to import all the bulbs desired 
and then say, “Time’s up, no more, 
they are not safe.” Three years 
ought to be a goodly time to bring 
over whatever danger exists and get 
it well started on American soil. Those 
who are appointed to make a study of 
these matters ought to be qualified to 
act wisely, but really it is more than 
difficult to see any common sense in 
this bulb business. 


What are you doing for the plants 
received at Christmas time? Allow- 
ing them to bloom a week or two and 
then die? That is the fate of most 
of them. These hothouse plants have 
been growing under conditions quite 
different from our over-heated houses 
and need special petting. To make up 
for the lack of moisture in the air they 
should be showered often. Some 
means .of keeping fresh water in 
warm rooms should be devised for the 
good of people as well as plants. The 
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very furniture needs it. Over-heated 
dry air is very injurious to furniture. 

The Jerusalem Cherry is a good ex- 
ample of this, injury to plants, not 
to furniture. Within a very few 
days after coming from a greenhouse 
they look sick; the leaves turn brown 
and drop off, but a shower bath every 
day or every two days at the longest 
will keep them in perfect condition. 
And they can be kept year after year 
if planted out in some corner of the 
garden, where they will grow and be 
filled with flowers and fruit, ready to 
be taken in again for the Winter. 
They do best if their summer quarters 
are not too shady. 

Begonias are very popular floral 
offerings at the Holiday time and they 
are particularly satisfactory, being so 
“Christmasy” in color and easy to 
care for. Just keep them showered 


often enough. There are many vari-: 


eties of Begonias, some quite small 
and others growing rather tall. Most 
of them are showy and attractive, with 
glossy green foliage; in some kinds 
tinged with bronze. They are among 
the most desirable house plants. 

Cyclamen also are beautiful but for 
best results need to be kept rather 
cool. They grow wild in the Alps 
Mountains and would naturally ob- 
ject to excessive heat. When through 
blooming the bulb should be allowed to 
rest until Fall. 


This is the month of new catalogues. 
How alluring they are! There is a 


poem, (one of Edgar Guest’s, is it 
not?) that one should read in connec- 
tion with “Flower Catalogues.” Truly 
they are filled with beautiful flowers 
and glowing descriptions but as the 
poem says,—“worms, slugs, bugs and 
diseases of all kinds do not grow in 
catalogues.” Read and enjoy the cata- 
logues but do not expect everything 
you order from them to reach the 
same perfection. 


The winter birds will need many a 
lift in the way of food to help them to 
survive storms that may come during 
January. Do not forget to replenish 
your supply every day or two. If the 
birds have learned that you are a good 
provider they will be steady visitors. 


Visit your Public Library and 
browse among the many attractive 
books on garden lore, and take one or 
more home to wile away a stormy eve- 
ning. Jot down new ideas gleaned 
from them as they will come in handy 
later on. 


Now is a good time to start a new 
garden plan showing what alterations 
you want to make in the old one in 
the Spring. One is the present gar- 
den, the other the garden of the fu- 
ture. A garden is like character ;— 
mistakes and faults to be eradicated; 
new ideals to be developed ;—both 
with perfection as the goal;—a goal 
which can never be reached as one’s 
ideas of perfection advance with each 
step toward it. 





The Value of Birds in the Garden 


- BY MARION P. THOMAS 


ALUE may be reckoned in sev- 
V) eral ways, although unfortunately 

most people think of it only in 
terms of dollars and cents. Money be- 
ing absolutely necessary as a means 
of exchange in all walks of civilized 
life, it occupies a very large place 
in our thoughts, but it should not 
be allowed to crowd out the better 
things of life. 


Physical needs must be supplied to 
the extent of keeping the body in per- 
fect condition. Less than this re- 
acts on mind and spirit, hampering 
both. Excess is apt to be equally 
harmful. 


In the past Birds were thought of 
mostly from an aesthetic standpoint 
except those that were used for food, 
or the plumage for decoration. This 
valuation exposed them to great dan- 
ger, as the percentage of people who 
value things merely for their beauty 
is comparatively small;—hence little 
heed was paid to the Birds. They 
were allowed to be killed and their 


nests robbed without a protest. Peo- 
ple not over sixty years of age relate 
their recollections of enormous flocks 
of Wild Pigeons, very common Birds 
in the recent past, but unfortunately 
looked upon as legitimate prey for 
replenishing the larder. That was not 
the day of protecting Game Birds and 
Beasts. Too late, thoughtful people 
woke up to the fact that Wild Pigeons 
were birds of the past. Not a single 
pair was left to perpetuate its kind. 
This experience helped to teach a les- 
son in bird conservation. 


Insects were becoming more and 
more numerous. Apparently new va- 
rieties were constantly being “in- 
vented” as it were, just to plague the 
farmers and destroy their crops. 
What was happening to the forests? 
Why were so many trees being ruined 
by insects? 

Scientists and other observing peo- 
ple finally roused up and putting their 
wits together soon discovered the 
trouble. Nature’s balance had been 
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upset. All wild life has its enemies 
to prey upon it and keep it in check. 
Without the interference of man all 
goes well but when man steps in and 
destroys without any heed to the con- 
sequences, trouble is sure to follow. 


Bite have many natural foes, but 
against these instinct teaches 
them to be on the guard. They are 
a part of Nature’s plan. Against 
Man the Birds have no adequate 
means of protection, and in the past 
were gradually but steadily losing out. 
A change has come and none too soon. 
Bird life is now being more and more 
protected by law. What has been the 
greatest factor in rousing increasing 
numbers of people to a need for such 
protection? Money. The_ pocket- 
books of the nation were being af- 
fected. Farmers were losing heavily 
from devastating insects. As crops 
were destroyed prices rose. Thus, not 
a person in city or country escaped the 
results though usually ignorant of the 
cause. 

Gradually people are being awak- 
ened to realize the great value that 
Birds are to Man. The National Au- 
dubon Society has been and still is 
the greatest agency for the spread of 
information in regard to Birds and 
also leads the fight for their protec- 
tion. The strongest argument they 
can use in order to make all classes of 
people realize the truth of what they 
are trying to teach, is the great value 
that Birds are financially as protectors 
of our forests and crops. Unfortu- 
nately, through the pocketbook is the 
only way that many people can be 
roused to action. 


Birds are of exactly the same value 
in the garden that they are through- 
out the entire country, and in these 
days of thinking and feeling inter- 
nationally, we might say throughout 
the universe. 

Why is there a very rapidly grow- 
ing movement on foot urging people 
to do all in their power to coax Birds 
into city gardens? (One somehow 
naturally expects to find them in 
country gardens.) There are several 
answers to this question. For a num- 
ber of years nature study has been 
gaining in populerity and people are 
learning more and more to love and 
appreciate the ‘out-of-doors and _ its 
inhabitants, especially the Birds and 
Flowers. A Bird in the garden is a 
bit of wild nature brought to our 
very door and made a part of every- 
day home life. If Birds were of no 
real use in the garden, the true gar- 
dener would still coax them there just 
to love and enjoy their beauty and 
song. Yes, their companionableness, 
too. 


What lightens one’s work in the 
garden on a gloomy fall day, so much 
as to hear “chick-a-dee-dee, chick-a- 
dee-dee”? Of course one must stop 
work long enough to locate this little 
feathered friend, lately returned to 
town. _How busy he is picking in- 
sects and their eggs from the trees 
and shrubs. He is not only putting 
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cheer into the heart but trying his 
best to save the trees from destruc- 
tion. Of course he does not know 
what a charitable deed he is doing, 
while he fills his ever empty little 
stomach. The work is just as effec- 
tive, however, and his small Birdship 
is not puffed up with self-esteem as 
so many humans are over a kind deed 
done. Many writers on Birds claim 
that this sociable little fellow is prob- 
ably the most valuable of all Birds 
in the garden. Much as I love him, 
I can think of many others that seem 
to be working quite as busily. 


One Summer I watched very care- 
fully a pair of House Wrens that had 
nested in a house on the clothes-post. 
When the young arrived a step ladder 
was placed a few feet from the post 
in order to attempt a few snap shots. 
With the camera on the top of the 
ladder I stood on a level with the 
house. Jennie and Jimmie soon 
learned that no harm was intended 
and they went on, busily endeavoring 
to satisfy three or four ever-open 
mouths. While waiting for a good 
“snap” I became interested in keep- 
ing track of the number of “bugs” re- 
quired to feed such a family. They 
easily averaged a trip a minute for 
the pair and worked at least twelve 
hours a day. Sixty bugs an hour dur- 
ing a twelve hour day means 720 bugs 
just for the babes. If the parents ate 
half as many, that one family disposed 
of nearly, if not quite 1100 insects a 
day. Something like 90,000 pests 
would be removed from the immediate 
neighborhood during the season, while 
the customary two or three broods are 
being reared. If that isn’t a proof of 
value, what is? While all of this 
effective work was going on Jimmie 
managed to find time to fill the air 
with music from sunrise to sunset. 


| pponed Birds are likely to visit city 
gardens? Many more than most 
people dream of, and if a bath is sup- 
plied for the Summer, and food to en- 
courage them during the stormy win- 
ter months, there will be no season of 
the year when Birds, other than the 
ever present English Sparrow, will 
not be more or less frequent visitors 
in our gardens. 


What kinds come into city gardens? 
Here in Central New York we have as 
winter Birds two of the Woodpeck- 
ers,—the Downy and his bigger cousin 
the Hairy. They are almost identical 
except in size. Then there is that 
other family of tree climbers, the Nut- 
hatches. The White-breasted one is 
often seen and heard among the shade 
trees. His voice is not musical but 
he does good work hunting on the 
bark for cocoons or eggs tucked away 
for the Winter. His little Red- 
breasted cousin is occasionally seen. 
One was seen in November in our next 
door neighbor’s trees. I usually see 
one each year early in the Spring; 
but whether or not they remain 


through the Winter I do not know. 
These four Birds work on the trunks 
and larger branches of trees. They 
are very fond of suet which should be 
wired securely to the branches, pref- 
erably on the under side, where cats 
would find it more difficult to climb. 
The earlier suet is put out the more 
likely it is to attract visitors and keep 
them during the Winter. 

Sometimes the little Screech Owl is 
also seen in a city garden. He likes a 
hole in a tree or an Audubon bird box 
to sleep in during the day. Slate- 
colored Juncos are quite common. 
They are hard-billed Birds and should 
be supplied with seed, dry crumbs, 
and other food such as Sparrows like. 
They are often seen feeding on the 
ground, sometimes right among the 
Sparrows. Of course there is the jolly 
little Chick-a-dee who often fools peo- 
ple by calling “phoe-be.” The real 
Phoebe is a fly-catcher and naturally 
could not stay North during the Win- 
ter when there are no insects on the 
wing to be caught. 


Occasionally a Blue Jay will come 
into the city, but they are more apt 
to be found in the forests. Some 
winter Birds are driven into the city 
in search of food, during very severe 
storms. Shrikes have been known to 
feed among Sparrows and Juncos; on 
food put out for the latter. Crossbills 
go where there are Pine trees as they 
feed on the seeds, which their bill is 
specially adapted to pick out from the 
cones. As evergreens are becoming 
less and less in number in manufactur- 
ing cities, owing to the sooty air, the 
Crossbill will no longer be city winter 
visitors. Redpolls are sometimes seen 
on the outskirts in fields. They are 
fond of picking among the old blos- 
soms of the Sumach. 


There are other winter Birds found 
in the country and especially in the 
forests, but they do not come to city 
gardens. 

In the early Spring and late Autumn 
tiny Kinglets, both Ruby and Golden- 
crowned are busily flitting among the 
smaller treés and tall shrubs, seeking 
wee bugs and eggs. Juncos are com- 
mon at these times also. March 
brings a whole delegation from the 
South, the date of arrival depending 
on the weather. We always look for 
the first Robin but the fact is, several 
other kinds come at about the same 
time. Song Sparrows, Bluebirds and 
Cedar Waxwings have been seen by 
the first week in March. The Blue- 
bird is not as common in the city as 
formerly, perhaps good nesting places 
are no longer to be found in this day 
of tree dentistry. 


O= yesterday I read in a local 
newspaper an article on the Cedar 
Waxwing which said he was a winter 
resident and spent his Summers in 
the Bermudas, West Indies and Cen- 
tral America. Strange news that, as 
they are very common here during the 
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Summer, rivaling the Robins in their 
love of Cherries. They are no unusual 
sight in my Cherry trees. 

From March on, with the advance 
of warm weather and a supply of food, 
the feathered folk come in ever in- 
creasing numbers. When the sap is 
again rising through the trunks and 
larger limbs of the trees, the one 
Woodpecker that does some harm as 
well as much good, the Sapsucker, 
may be seen making holes in the trees 
and drinking the sap. During the 
Summer his big cousin the Flicker or 
Highhole or, more properly speaking, 
the Golden-winged Woodpecker, is 
frequently seen or heard in the gar- 
den. This big fellow often departs 
from the ways of his family and leaves 
the trees for the ground. 


Of the Sparrow family may be seen 
the large, reddish, Fox Sparrow with 
its beautiful song and habit of 
scratching like a hen, the White- 
crowned and White-throated. The 
clear—whistled notes of. the latter are 
more familiar to many people then the 
bird itself. In this respect it reminds 
one of the Hermit Thrush. Most com- 
mon of all is the little Chipping Spar- 
row, commonly called ‘“Chippey,” 
easily recognized by its size and brown 
cap. He has a larger winter cousin, 
also wearing a brown cap and dis- 
tinguished by the little spot of brown 
on a plain grey breast. The Vesper 
and Field Sparrows may come into 
the city gardens, but I do not remem- 
ber ever having seen them in mine. 


The Robin has three cousins that 
are not afraid to visit the city. The 
Veery or Wilson’s Thrush and the 
Wood Thrush are quite common at 
times; and in the Autumn the Hermit 
stops on his way from the Adiron- 
dacks to his southern home. 


Of the Blackbird family, the 
Bronzed Grackle is very common and 
none too welcome, owing to his dis- 
cordant voice. Sometimes a Cow 
Blackbird is seen in the garden but 
not often. 


When warm weather brings out the 
insect tribe, the many insect eaters 
arrive, among them the Flycatchers, 
the Phoebe, and Wood Pewee being 
most apt to be seen. One can hardly 
walk along any shaded street during 
the Summer without hearing the 
Pewee calling his name from among 
the trees. 


[)UaiNG May, many varieties of 
Warblers visit our gardens and 
devour myriads: of bugs. They pass 
through again during the fall migra- 
tion but do not stay long; just 
stopping during the day to eat and 
travelling at night. At least a dozen 
varieties are city visitors during these 
times of migration. Different kinds 
feed at different heights; some on 
low bushes like the Maryland Yellow- 
throat; others on tall shrubs; and 
still others in the trees. 


The Warblers are most of them not 
much in the vocal line, their name be- 
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PERMANENT BOUQUETS 
OF FLOWERS 


AXED, zephyr and hair flowers, 
with waxed fruits and vegetables 
are a back number. 

Try collecting wild grasses, Cat-tail 
flags, berries and pretty seed pods. I 
you get a half showing it will cure you 
of the fever for waxed ones. You will be 
immune, no matter if it should become 
an epidemic. 

When Spring comes you will buy a 
package of mixed Everlastings, and 
when they begin to bloom cut buds be- 
fore open, at different stages. The buds 
are prettiest, but you will want wide 
open flowers, too. Hang all up with 
buds down to dry with straight stems. 
Select kinds you like best for seed for 
next year’s bloom. 

Begin collecting the earliest, tallest, 
and most delicate of all wild swamp 
grass and Cat-tail flags, along with wild 
Oats. Follow with Bearded Wheat, 
Millet, Timothy, and all desirable grasses 
from the garden. Ostrich Plume and 
Erianthus Ravennae with Eulalia 
Japonica and Zebrina stand head of the 
list. Each should be cut before the seed 
has matured, else mice and insects will 
make trouble. 

Whatever the length or size of plants 
used, select a suitably-sized vase to con- 
tain clean sand to hold all in place. Fill 
in but sufficient sand at first, to barely 
keep each in place, standing the largest 
and tallest all in first, for the frame 
work. Now fill in more sand thrusting 
in stems so long as you can, then add 
more sand until you have all the long 
stems in. You will now have a good 
foundation for the Everlastings, and 
pretty short stemmed branches of berries 
and seed pods, where they will be most 
decorative. Many of these will be 
equally pretty for years, if desired. 

My own was built in an old, very large 
water pitcher; the Pampas Grass reach- 
ing to within two and a half feet of the 
eleven foot ceiling. A company of vis- 
itors, including the widow of a captain 
in the Confederate Army, on entering 
the room, stood gazing spell bound. 
When the gentlemen had entered, she 
burst out, “Stand just where you are 
gentlemen, there is a prettier ornament 
than any piece of furniture I have ever 
seen.” Yet it had not one bloom or bud 
of the more decorative Everlastings. 


Mrs. SARAH A. PLEAS 


GRUSS AN TEPLITZ ROSE NOT 
SUBJECT TO MILDEW IN TEXAS 


I notice in the last issue of THE 
FLOWER GROWER something said about 
the Gruss an Teplitz Rose mildewing. 
Down here near the center of Texas this 
is a fine Rose. It is an unusual bloomer. 
There are some blooms on my Gruss an 
Teplitz when there are none on the other 
monthly Roses. 

As we are subject to extreme dry and 
hot Summers here, those of us who do 
not irrigate our Roses cannot have Roses 
blooming all the Summer. And as I am 
not fixed to water mine most of them do 
not show up much until Fall; and in 
the Spring, of course. But we usually 


have rains in September, and then have 
an abundance of Roses on till frost. 

The Gruss an Teplitz has never mil- 
dewed for me, nor has any of my 
monthly Roses. Is this because of the 
high, dry altitude? Don’t you think the 
mildew is caused by wet weather or 
excessive watering? 

My Dorothy Perkins will mildew very 
badly wet Springs, and not so bad when 
it is not so wet. 

This is my first year with THE FLOWER 
GROWER and I am liking it so well I 
will not be without it again, as I have 
quite a lot of Roses and all kinds of 
shrubs. Although it is published far 
North of me, yet I find quite a bit of 
useful information in it, and have saved 
every copy of it for future reference. 


Mrs. JOE FITZGERALD, (Texas) 


SANITY AND SATISFACTION 
IN THE SMALL TOWN 


Daily papers run departments known 
as “Letters from the People,” etc., giving 
everyone a chance to express opinion, 
and some of the things which -appear 
under this heading contain wisdom un- 
defiled. While many of the would-be 
literarians waste a lot of space in saying 
little, or nothing, many of these citizen 
letters are decidedly to the point and 
are worthy of the closest attention. Such 
a letter is the one printed below, taken 
from the Syracuse Post-Standard, and 
written by C. Hicks, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Some days ago I observed a letter in 
The Post-Standard wherein some one 
undertook to criticize small-town folks 
on their lack of resources, narrow mind- 
edness, or something derogatory. Not 
having seen any reply to it, I am at- 
tempting to take the opposite side, al- 
though fully aware that the inhabitants 
of villages need no defense. 

First, it was claimed that small town 
folks have so few resources that they 
are forced to get amusement out of 
the same old things. It is admitted that 
there are few temples of amusement in 
a small town, but the people have some- 
thing else to draw upon,-‘the human 
nature of the entire village. 

More amusing things happen in a 
small town in a month than can be 
presented in city. theaters in a year. 
Thus, small town slow pokes furnish 
their own amusement, while the city 
elite pay for the creation of another 
person’s imagination, often some one 
who works in the agreeable quiet of a 
small town or country villa. 

‘Second, the wit of the “natives” is 
condemned. I am willing to place a 
wager, any time, that you will find more 
different kinds of humor in better pro- 
portion than in the city. The small 
town man has the time and essential 
companionship for daily humor, while 
the city man has to fray his nerves with 
traffic waits and long commutations, 
resting them with humor which he has 
purchased at some box office. 

If the critic desires real life, let him 
assume a right attitude and find it 
among the intimate events of a small 
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town. It is true that the cities have 
more murders and mysteries of a high 
order, but few are interested in them 
to any personal extent. : 


There is plenty of malicious gossip © 


in a small town, but there are plenty 
of yellow newspapers in a. large city, 
Furthermore, one doesn’t find the 
“simple” people on the sucker lists of 
the fake oil promoters nearly so much 
as the “cagey” city wise men. The 
small town is more American than the 
city with its different foreign sections, 
and is much more capable of Amer- 
icanizing its alien element for this 
reason. 

Yes, the city is all right. When there 
is something especially attractive on 
the program, I like to enter its haughty 
portals, but for sane living I shall take 
the small town life, where people are 
interested in one’s success, failure, 
morals and peculiarities, which may be 
anything from the size of one’s feet to 
owning a Ford. 


IS IT A SIXTH SENSE? 


Humans are accredited five senses, but 
wild life seems to have a sixth sense. 
Bird and Fish migration are very in- 
teresting studies along this line and 
every one knows about the Bee and its 
bee-line. From an experience with an 
insect I judge this sixth sense is also 
largely developed in insects. 

I was sweeping out my packing-room 
one day and had the litter almost to the 
door, when a big black Ant attempted 
to come in. I swept him on with the 
litter. As soon as he stopped going the 
way I brushed him, back he came. I 
repeated this many times, being almost 
ashamed of myself for so treating him, 
but he never failed to return exactly the 
same way no matter how many times he 
was tumbled into the dirt. 


F. T. JENCKS 


Insects and Plants 


The following was clipped from a local 
newspaper and I thought it worth while 
passing along:— 


WONDER IN PLANT KINGDOM 


“Among the many devices which 
plants have developed to obtain the co- 
operation of insects in the propagation 
of their species none is more interesting 
than that of the Yucca, or Adam’s 
Needle. What may be termed its 
marriage rites form an _ outstanding 
wonder in the vegetable kingdom. 

The Yucca appears to be the only 
plant which depends on a single species 
of insect—a little white moth—for the 
purpose. The plant has not the cus- 
tomary trap by which an insect, attracted 
by nectar, unavoidably becomes dusted by 
pollen to fertilize another plant. 

Instead there is a deliberate action 
on the part of the moth so wonderful 
that, had it not been confirmed by the 
patient observation of scientists, it might 
be regarded as a fairy story. 

The duty devolves solely upon the fe- 
male moth which, in order to insure a 
proper food supply for her future larvae 
acts as a sort of foster-mother to the 
Yucca. Climbing up one of the plant’s 
stamens she scrapes from the anther at 
the tip a supply of pollen and, rolling 
it into a pellet, carries it off to another 
flower. In the latter her first business is 
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to lay an egg within the pistil after 
which she runs up to the tip and thrusts 
into its funnel-like interior some of the 
pollen, ramming it down with her head 
to make sure that fertilization will en- 
sure. 

Every time she lays an egg she per- 
forms this ceremony. It is so cleverly 
effected that man himself cannot equal 
it, artificial attempts to cross-fertilize 
Yuccas rarely, if ever, proving suc- 

ssful.” 

“as Exsiz B. STONER 


SEEDLINGS THAT WILT, FALL 
OVER AND DISAPPEAR 


Young plants started from seeds are 
apt to die, as above, from a disease 
known as “damping off.” Young plants 
of Tomato, Cabbage and other vegetable 
and flower seeds started in the house for 
early transplanting often fall over as 
though rotted off near the soil. 


CAUSE AND REMEDY 


The seedlings have been kept too wet, 
too warm, in too rich soil, or planted too 
thick. Too warm makes them spindly; 
slower growth causes them to be stronger 
and more hardy. 

The remedy is to sterilize the soil in 
the shallow boxes or the coldframe used 
in planting; keep plants thinned out 
when too thick; give the plants plenty 
of sun and light; cover them with glass 
and remove it during heat of day after 
plants get to growing when they require 
more air and moisture. 


RENA BAUER 


FLOWERING BEANS 


I have two varieties, the white and 
scarlet, and they are one of the most 
satisfactory annual vines in my garden. 
The blossoms almost hide the foliage 
and resemble a Hyacinth bloom and are 
sometimes called Hyacinth Bean. The 
vines grow very quickly, like Jack’s bean 
stalk, and in a few weeks after plant- 
ing are in bloom. Will quickly convert 
any rough view you may have into a 
bower of color. Try some next year. 


Mrs. McKEE 


TEN BEST GLADIOLI 


Below are listed ten of the best low 
priced Glads, presuming a variety of 
color is desired: 


Mary Pickford (K.) white; E. J. Shay- 


lor (K.), rose; Souvenir (J.), yellow; | 


Red Emperor or Dominion (G.), red; 
Mrs. Dr. Norton (K.), pink; Le Mare- 
chal Foch (H.), pink; Blue Jay (G.), 
blue; Prince of Wales (Van Z.), salmon; 
Scarlano (K.), orange-scarlet; Red 
Canna (K.), red. 


R. E. Parks, (Ont.) 


HERONS AND HUMMING BIRDS 


As to the Herons carrying Humming 
Birds Narth: 

Herons come to northern New York a 
month or more before the Hummers. 
(See Chapman’s Handbook.) Here we 
usually see the Herons in March or early 
April, and the Hummers in May;— 
generally late in May. 


May D. Lewis, (Nor. N.Y.) 





GLOXINIA BLOOMS FROM 
JANUARY TO APRIL 


I have read, several times, that the 
Gloxinia is strictly a summer-flowering 
bulb, in fact, cannot be made to flower 
in the Winter. In June, 1924, I pur- 
chased at a greenhouse a tiny ten cent 
pot of Gloxinias, variety unknown, color 
pink, which was supposed to make a 
blooming bulb for the following Summer. 
The tiny thing grew nicely out on the 
screen porch, having three small but 
thrifty leaves. 


One day, small daughter, who loves 
flowers as well as the rest of us, came 
along with her tiny sprinkler, and 
sprinkled the plants, particularly “the 
little baby one.” 


Of course poor Gloxinia promptly al- 
lowed its leaves to die, and I thought 
my plant was dead, so set the pot aside. 
Along the last of September I thought 
I would use the pot to root a slip in. I 
found Gloxinia had a dandy sprout. 


I repotted it in a larger pot, watered 
it, and shortly after Christmas it began 
a series of ten blooms, large, clear shell 
pink. It surely was beautiful. ‘By the 
time the other Gloxinias were thinking of 
showing buds, this plant showed signs 
of wanting to rest, so I again withheld 
water, letting it dry out, and now, Octo- 
ber 1st, it has three dandy new shoots. 


Mrs. Rost. CARROLL, ( Wis.) 


SUCCESS WITH PHLOX SUBLATA 


Several times I had planted small 
aye of Phlox sublata or Moss Pink, 
ut did not have good success. It would 
either die during the hot Summer or 
fail to show up in the Spring. 


Last Spring a friend gave me a large 
plant, which grew nicely through the 
Summer, wintered well, and for many 
months this Spring was a sheet of 
bloom,—the pink blooms covering the 
evergreen foliage. I am sure my suc- 
cess was in obtaining a large plant. 


Mrs. HELEN McKeEs, (Ohio) 


AMARYLLIS 


I have always heard that an Am- 
aryllis needs the sun to mature the 
blooms, and one grown in the shade will 
not be as apt to bloom. Mine get the 
sun during some part of the day, as in 
the lath house it is only partially shaded, 
and the sun sifts through the Palm 
leaves with which I have it covered. I 
believe the best treatment for an 
Amaryllis, to make it bloom, is to pot 
in tubs or boxes and set outside during 
the Summer, and let them get the full 
benefit of the warmth and sunshine; 
though I’d advise partial shade and keep 
watered. The bulb should not be set 
in deep, but half way out of the soil. 
An occasional dose of weak liquid ma- 
nure is beneficial, as is also bone meal 
stirred in the top of the soil. 


Eva KENWoRTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


EXPERIENCES WITH THE FLOWER 
GROWER BULB COLLECTION 


When the Gladiolus bulbs came, we 
dug trenches twelve inches deep, putting 
in six inches of soil and about one-third 
leaf mould, and some bone meal. Then 
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we put in some sand, and then the bulbs, 
and then more sand and then two inches 
of soil and a little powdered sheep 
fertilizer on top. Then we flooded the 
trenches, (it was very dry,) as much 
as we dared and not flood out the bulbs. 
The bulbs were not disturbed but the 
sprouts fairly jumped out of the ground, 
and they have jumped ever since. We 
have high strong stakes along the rows, 
with string to support the stalks. They 
have been an interesting experiment. 
The little shade has not allowed as early 
blooming. We filled the trenches level 
with soil as the bulbs grew. 

Had the bulbs been planted a little 
earlier I would have been sure that every 
one would bloom, but not so sure now, 
on account of frost, but we are getting 
some very beautiful blossoms. 


ELIZABETH Bowie, (Ill.) 


A POPPY EXPERIENCE 


Our Poppies are marvelous. I put the 
seed in March 23rd, in a bed topped with 
three inches of leaf mould. 


From June 13th to July 9th, (over 
three weeks,) I picked daily seventy- 
five or more of the lovely fairy flowers, 
as large as some oriental Poppies, from 
a bed eight feet by three feet. The 
plants were three feet high. 

As late as October 8th I was cutting 
forty blooms daily. The largest, loveliest 
ones bloomed during the excessively hot 
weather of June and early July, and this 
may have been the time when some were 
disappointed in their Poppies. 

I picked them before the sun reached 
the bed, but the thrill from that gorgeous 
sight was well worth the early rising. 
I placed the cut bloom immediately in 
the refrigerator, and took them out in 
the evening. Some nights were almost 
as hot as the days had been, but the 
stimulation of the low temperature in the 
refrigerator kept them fresh and erect 
for two days, when there were always 
others to take the place of the falling 
ones. 

I hated to.weed out the bed and only 
pulled up about half of them August 
10th; (for they still persisted in bloom- 
ing) so this gave them a chance to self- 
sow. I have a few sturdy plants and 
have cut half a dozen blooms, one as late 
as October 13th. 


V. M. S. VaNnB., (Pa.) 


HIDING THE COMPOST HEAP 


Readers of THE FLOWER GROWER may 
be interested in the unintentional solving 
of one compost heap’s unsightliness. 

Several Dahlia tubers which showed 
no signs of life were thrown in along 
with leaf and grass rakings—also some 
superfluous Periwinkle plants and Bach- 
elor Buttons which were self-sown too 
thickly. ' 

No thought was given the whole until 
some weeks later, when a half dozen 
thrifty Dahlias were seen to be growing 
steadily upward. Bachelor Buttons were 
in bloom and the whole heap was being 
swiftly carpeted with Periwinkles. 

No care or attention has been given 
the heap all through the Summer but it 
has been a spot of beauty and some of 
the Dahlias outrivaled many in the gar- 
den which were given much care. The 
writer hopes to intentionally repeat this 
another year. 


Mrs. N. M. Faror, (N. H.) 
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Upon the threshold of another year 

I greet you with a word of joy and cheer; 
Through its days may kindly Fortune smile 
And joy be shed about you all the while! 


| es the threshold of the year 
we should be filled with good 
cheer, and hope. The sorrows 
and failures of the past year having 
taught lessons may be swept aside, 
and thoughts of a bright future should 
hold sway. 


This is a good time to sow seeds of 
resolution. Aspire to make the sea- 
son of 1926 much better in every 
respect. Aim high and endeavor to 
live up to this ideal, and as the days 
pass by, carry the cheer of Christmas 
through the year. 


As it is easier to make a good 
resolution than to carry it out, better 
put your resolution in black and white 
in the garden record. For a dime one 
may buy a blank book that will last 
for years as a garden register. 


Only those who have kept a faithful 
record of garden activities can appre- 
ciate how valuable such a memoran- 
dum proves to be. Besides being of 
interest to the owner, it may be used 
to give first hand information and 
help to others. 


This is the time to read and study 
along horticultural lines. Books on 
the subject are readily obtained, and 
helpful bulletins are issued by the 
Department of Agriculture. Many of 
these are free for the asking. 


Then there are a number of mag- 
azines that are published to help the 
gardener work out his_ problems. 
No professional gardener would think 
of being without several magazines 
and journals devoted to his calling, so 
surely the amateur needs at least one 
magazine. 


Whenever possible join and attend 
meetings of Horticultural Societies or 
Garden Clubs. Besides being helpful, 
these meetings are usually very en- 
joyable to those who are interested in 
gardening. 


Besides acquiring useful informa- 
tion for yourself, try passing on the 
knowledge to others interested. The 
interchange of ideas and extension of 
knowledge will be of great benefit to 
all concerned. 


This is a splendid time to send for 
and look over the new seed and bulb 
catalogues and to decide what plant- 
ing material is to be purchased. While 
keeping well to old favorites take a 
chance or two on novelties. 


After the festive tree has fulfilled 
its mission it will still be in nice shape 


GHE FLOWER GROWER 


Timely Suggestions for January 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


to furnish a Christmas tree for the 
winter birds. Place the evergreen in 
a place that is somewhat protected 
from the wind, and tie pieces of suet, 
apples, cheese, bread, etc., on its 
branches. 


This is a good time to have the 
manure spread over the garden. If 
there is no snow it will protect the 
sleeping plants from the cold. If 
there is snow on the ground, it does 
not matter for with melting, the 
fertilizing elements wili reach the 
soil. 


As the cold increases, vegetable pits 
and coldframes will be benefited by 
some extra. protective covering. 
Stored bulbs and tubers may need ad- 
ditional watching if the cold is in- 
tense and lasts any length of time. 


Take a look at any seeds that have 
been saved to ascertain whether they 
are safely stored. In order to guard 
against mice, tins are frequently used, 
but it is a question whether an air 
tight receptacle is the wisest thing 
to use. 





When the weather permits, begin 
the work of pruning the Grape vines, 
Currants and Gooseberries. If there 
are many fruit trees that must be 
pruned a start may be made the latter 
part of this month. 


See that the snow is kept well 
packed around fruit trees or use wire 
netting to guard them from the rav- 
ages of mice or rabbits. Keep on the 
look out for the nests of insects and 
promptly destroy any located. 


At this season house plants require 
attention. As sunshine is warm, de- 
stroys germs, encourages growth, im- 
proves color, in both flowers and foli- 
age, and costs nothing, arrange the 
plants so that they may receive all the 
sunlight obtainable. 


A window with a southerly expo- 
sure is the best one for a window gar- 
den. One with an easterly exposure 
is next. A window with a _ south- 
easterly location combining the ad- 
vantages of both is almost ideal. Ex- 
cept for certain plants windows facing 
North or West are not desirable. 


Should a severely cold night come, 
close the shutters if you have any, 
place newspapers between the plants 
and the window pane, or move the 
pots away from the windows for the 
night. 





Should a plant become touched with 
frost do not consider it hopelessly 
ruined, for prompt attention may save 
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the plant. Sprinkle the plant with 
cold water, place in a cool room until 
it recovers, and then bring it gradu. 
ally into warmth. 


Look after unused tools to see that 
they are well sheltered and not rust- 
ing. Some one has said that there are 
three things that soon become rusty 
and useless, viz: the unused tool, the 
unused mind and the. unresponsive 
heart. 





Transplanting Wild Flowers 
When in Bloom 
I AM not inclined to put a great deal 


of stock in the idea that plants of 
the bulbous or tuberous varieties wil] 


not live, or, at least, will not bloom | 


again if transplanted when in bud or | 


bloom. Rather, it seems to me that | 
people who think this to be the case & 


are failing because they do not know | 


how to transplant. Particularly is 
this the case with wild flowers. Here 
in California, where we scorn as weeds 
what are looked upon as beautiful 
wild flowers in the East, there is a 
strong temptation to tear up any and 
every fine wild flower in sight. Al- 
most all the people who do this are 
entirely lacking in the proper knowl- 
edge; and failure is certain. The 
plants, quite naturally, are taken up 


when in bloom, and so the resulting | 


failure is attributed wrongly to this 
condition, rather than rightly to the 


ravisher’s ignorance and lack of care. | 
I have in my garden three wild | 


Leopard Lilies. One was lifted when 
the buds were on the point of opening, 
while the others were not that far ad- 
vanced. The place where I planted 


them was not as favorable as their | 


own home, but they grew splendidly. 
However, they did not bloom the first 
year. But this, the second, one plant 
is six feet high, about twice as high 
as when I dug it, and it has three 
times as many buds. 

I also have about fifty Fairy Lan- 
terns, a hundred assorted Brodiaeas, 


and a hundred Mariposa Lilies, all 7 
dug in full bloom, and all blooming © 


the first year, and much better than 
in the wild state. 

My dentist presented me with four 
Redwood Lilies, dug during bloom. 
One grew two feet high and produced 
two perfect blooms. The other three 
grew a foot or less and did not bloom, 
but they were very small bulbs, and 
the soil condition is extremely un- 


favorable, for bulbs of similar vari- . 


eties, purchased from a grower and 
planted in the same bed, are growing 
in the same manner. 

Those who love the wild flowers 
could express their feeling much 
better by permitting both plant and 
blossom to grow untouched* in the 
wild state and by purchasing from 
competent nurserymen and seedsmen 
the many wildings now commer- 
cialized, than by ravishing the fields 
and woodlands of their beauty. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 


January 
BY CHARLOTTE 8S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


plants against 


UARD _ the 
(; draughts. 
To have a better flower. gar- 
den in 1926, is a good New Year’s 
resolution to make. 


Do not neglect to slip that folded 
newspaper between the plants and the 
window glass on severe nights to keep 
off the intense chill and frost of the 
glass. 


Too much heat keeps house plants 
awake, so the temperature should be 
lower at night, (but never below 40°,) 
so the plants can rest and gain 
strength to develop strong stems and 
blossoms. 


Group two pots of Boston Fern, or 
Aspidistra, on either side of a pot of 
red-foliage Coleus if you want a pretty 
color combination for window or 
table. - The Coleus among the Fern 
fronds gives the effect of blossoms. 


Toward the end of January give the 
Ixias more heat if early flowers are 
desired. Water carefully, as the 
young plants are liable to rot at the 
surface of the ground; though after 
the flowers appear water should be 
given freely. 


Treasure the sunlight for your 
house plants. Run shades up as high 
as they will go, loop back curtains, or 
discard them altogether so that the 
plants may have full penefit of the 
sunshine, for that is the first require- 
ment in the winter season. 


Have you a plant of the old-fash- 
ioned pink Justicia? Then root cut- 
tings indoors in moist sand in this 
month to make winter blooming plants 
for next season. Old plants tend to 
become too stemmy and ungainly, be- 
sides taking up too much room. 


The soil of the pot plants should be 
kept moist and sweet by cultivating 
the surface of the soil with an or- 
dinary table fork kept for the pur- 
pose. Cultivation should never go 
more than a quarter of an inch below 
the surface in order to avoid disturb- 
ing the roots. 


Another scheme by which indoor 
color may be added to a green collec- 
tion, is by having a tall vase of bronzy- 
red Galax leaves placed back of the 
green foliage plants. Galax leaves 
will retain their bright color for weeks 
even in the close atmosphere of the 
living-room. 


In cold weather do not over-water 
the house plants. Professionals claim 
that more plants are injured by over- 
watering than by not watering 
enough. A good plan to follow in the 
cold ‘Season is to water only when the 
soil in the pot is crumbly to the touch. 


If one wishes to force the potted 
Hydrangeas to bloom for Easter, the 
pots should be placed in a temperature 
of 60° the first part of this month; 
and they should be freely watered, 
with a weekly application of liquid 
fertilizer. Just as soon as the plants 
are in bloom, the pots should then be 
moved to a cooler place in order to 
strengthen and harden the flower 
stalks. 


Plan to join a Garden Club this 
year. Membership dues are _ not 
heavy; and every gardener, whether 
professional or amateur, is more than 
repaid for the expenditure of dollars 
and cents by the added benefit of shar- 
ing the ideas and knowledge of others, 
thereby gaining a new viewpoint for 
his own work. Better still, if there 
is no club of this kind in your neigh- 
borhood, then organize a Garden Club 
and help to create new beauty in 
borders and garden beds; and thus, 
incidentally, improve the appearance 
of the town as well. Do it now. Don’t 
delay. 


Those who have tried the pian extol 
the virtues of ah old innertube cut 
in blocks and placed beneath flower 
pots to protect table-tops from injury 
caused by water draining from the 
pots. A strip of this tubing, cut the 
length of the window sill, placed be- 
neath the flower pots would relieve 
one’s mind from all dread of undesir- 
able white spots on the woodwork 
caused by moisture from the pots or 
the surplus overflow at watering time. 
Of course a zinc lined box to hold the 
flower pots, made to fit the window sill 
is far better and more preferable; but 
when expense is to be considered, and 
it usually is, then one might try the 
innertube as a most acceptable sub- 
stitute. 


About this time of the year one is 
making a faithful promise to one’s 
own self never to buy bulbs that are 
cheap in price for indoor forcing. 
What if a few cents in price are saved, 
look what is sacrificed at blooming 
time. This year two lots of Paper 
White Narcissus bulbs were pur- 
chased. Price of one collection was 
three bulbs for ten cents. Price of 
collection No. two, was straight five 
cents for each bulb. Not so much 
difference in price, but at blooming 
time the cheaper bulbs had only one 
flower stalk bearing eight blossoms; 
while the better bulbs each bore two 
stout bloom stalks having from twelve 
to seventeen blossoms of goodly size. 
The decision was reached that the 
cheaper bulbs had proved the more 
expensive. 


Some one recently made the query, 
“what are old-fashioned flowers?” We 
must confess that flowers do go out 


25 


of style, for what reason it is hard 
to say; but the good point is, that 
after a rest, they usually return to 
popular favor. One person has them 
in a window garden collection, then 
another has them, until soon they are 
again the rage. An example of this 
is the Crab Cactus, or Epiphyllum 
truncatum, which a generation ago 
was in every window garden. Then 
almost entirely disappeared from 
flower collections. The return to favor 
of this old favorite of bygone days 
will give enjoyment to many who have 
never watched the development of one 
of these plants. The Crab Cactus is 
easily grown, thrives in the hot, dry 
atmosphere of the ordinary living 
room, stands neglect gallantly, does 
not care for too much water, and en- 
joys a sunny window. At this season 
the plant is literally covered with 
bright, rosy-red flowers about three 
inches long and an inch broad, which 
remain in bloom for several months. 
No one will be disappointed who adds 
it to his indoor collection of flowers. 





1925 Southern 
California Conditions 


This has been in truth an “unusual” 
year in more ways than one. At the 
first of the year came a long freezing 
spell that ruined the larger part of the 
Orange crop; then during the Sum- 
mer there came an unusually long hot 
spell that was ruinous to a lot of 
vegetation, and I believe was largely 
contributory to low productivity of 
many varieties of seeds. As an in- 
stance of unproductiveness I will men- 
tion my Asters. I had two rows of 
American Beauty Asters containing 
more than 100 plants, which flowered 
in great numbers and which should 
have produced several pounds of seed 
with a normal yield, but from which 
I have gathered only about five ounces. 
Other seeds have made similar yields. 
In the early part of the season the Wal- 
nuts gave promise of a phenomenally 
heavy crop, but the reverse has been 
true as to perfect nuts. There was a 
heavy percentage of blights and 
wormy ones. 

However the outlook is good for a 
big crop of Oranges next year, bar- 
ring freezing and hot winds before 
they reach maturity. 


W. T. FOGLE 





What Brother Fogle says above 
about 1925 Southern California 
weather conditions will be of interest 
to people in other parts of the country 
who have also experienced some un- 
usual weather conditions during this 
remarkable season of A. D. 1925. Let 
us hope that 1926 will give us better 
growing conditions.. But then, we 
cannot expect sunshine, balmy breezes 
and rainfall at just the time when it 
would do US the most good. It would 
be so easy and pleasant as to be mo- 
notonous and uninteresting, and we 
would lack the needed incentive. 
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Weeds,—Garden Tramps 


BY O. A. MERRITT HAWKE, In The Garden (English) 


AN plants a garden saying, “Here 

I will have grass, here flowers, 
there Rose trees, yonder Apples, in the 
shadow of the Plums the Raspberries 
will grow, on that barren piece of land 
Jerusalem Artichokes, on this sunny wall 
a Nectarine will blossom even if it has 
no fruit, these stones shall make a warm, 
well drained pocket where a Gentian 
shall tell me what blueness is, and here 
and there shall be lines of desert called 
paths.” Thus the gardener orders, and 
in his mind he sees the plants obedient 
to his will; in this patch man becomes a 
great lord, but he is not as great as he 
would wish to be, for he cannot com- 
mand when the sun is to shine or the 
clouds to drop rain. Such things, how- 
ever, belong to a far away dominion, 
so man does not fret at the rival lord- 
ship. But unfortunately for his com- 
plete peace of mind, there are some 
plants here on earth who do not bow in 
obedience to his will. These are the 
tramps who enter into his demesne by 
his gate, even on his own feet, blow over 
his hedges, are carried by birds and 
grow into what he is pleased to call 
weeds. 

Man orders, “Here I will plant grass 
seed and after a few years I shall have 
a fine lawn, green all the year, soft all 
the year, reminding me of Spring in 
the midst of Winter and of coolness in 
the heat of Summer. Here are to be 
no reds and blues and yellows, but green 
alone, that universal expression of life.” 
But if grass grows on a path or springs 
up between the Peas or Beetroots, the 
gardener seizes the little plants in wrath 
and annoyance, saying, “You are a weed, 
you must die.” 

Ask a friend what a weed is and the 
answer may be, “Well, of course, Dande- 
lion, Chickweed, Squitch-grass, Ground- 
sel. Dash it, everybody knows what a 
weed is.” But what at the end of April 
or the beginning of May is more beauti- 
ful than a bank starred—or is it 
sunned?—by Dandelions? Before we 
adopted the French name (dent de lion, 
lion’s tooth) did the Anglo-Saxons call 
it Sunflower, for that should be its name 
in England. Sometimes a_ careless 
farmer allows a whole meadow to be 
overtaken by Dandelions; then when the 
sun shines what a sight it is, rich, glow- 
ing, calling aloud for joy and gaiety. If 
that bad farmer continues in his lazy 
ways, that field may turn into a soft 
grey mist of Dandelion clocks whose 
winged seeds rise up on little puffs of 
wind and, floating softly and gently in 
the air of June, may find a temporary 
home upon your sleeve or in your hair. 

What are weeds, indeed, but just plants 
that domineering man says may not 
grow in special places in his garden. 
Notice, he does not always forbid them 
his garden, but forbids them freedom 
to choose where they would grow. 

A man once left his garden for a year. 
When he returned he found great tus- 
socks of Squitch-grass growing among 
his Strawberries and wisps of Squitch 
had even crept up the damp darkness 
of his Box hedge and were growing out at 
the top. Where Potatoes had been 
planted the year before there was the 
finest bed of Shirley Poppies he had ever 
seen, Foxgloves were pushing their 
hairy stalks up among his Black Cur- 


rants, one winding path was a solid 
mass of Forget-me-nots. The path wan- 
dered like a blue river between beds 
where Sow Thistles and Lupins were 
in competition and where the long 
fingers of the grass were pushing at 
the leaves of Polyanthus and Flower- 
ing Pyrethrum. The tiny spaces be- 
tween his flagstones were gay with baby 
Lupin plants. So the man started to 
fight the weeds, Forget-me-nots, Shirley 
Poppies, Foxgloves, Lupins. Man had 
ordered that the paths should be brown 
and plantless, so with a tiny regret he 
rooted up the blue flowers on the paths, 
but he watered with care those that were 
growing in the particular beds to which 
he had allotted them. 

If only plants could read, the gardener 
would save much time by putting up a 
little notice, “Plants are requested to 
keep off the paths.” Then the man trans- 
planted some of the Foxgloves to shady 
places where they would willingly grow, 
but many he had to root up and throw 
away. Some of the baby Lupins he put 
in a nursery bed, but most of them died 
from poisoning by a weed-killer. 

There are people who announce that 
there is not a single weed in their gar- 
dens—they are efficient but too hard. All 
gardens are filled with slaves and prison- 
ers, well fed, well cared for, fat and 
flourishing, but still prisoners, they may 
eat, they may drink, they may marry 
and have children, but the gardener lord 
commands, “Here you must dwell! Your 
home may be on the mountains, but I 
choose that you live here in the valley. 
You have come from a warm, moist 
climate, but I insist that you stay here 
where it is temperate and dry. I will be 
very kind to you, but do not forget you 
are my slave.” Plants, earth’s supreme 
philosophers, make the best of their 
chances and out of their slavery make 
gaiety for their masters. 

Now, the weed is a free lance, a tramp 
who says “Think I’ll stay here,” and 
unless the gardener turns him out, not 
once, but perhaps many times, he does 
stay. The really human garden should 
have a few weeds, a few individuals who 
have chosen to live in the garden, who 
honor a particular man by their presence. 
If only the gardener can soften his heart 
a little he may find pleasure in these 
weeds. Weeks before any slave plant 
has shown its blue or yellow, a little 
plant of purple Nettle may hold up its 
square stalk with bunches of purple 
blossom good in shape and colour; then 
in a sheltered corner under a hedge a 
single Dandelion may laugh at you from 
out its golden face just when all your 
friends are grousing about the lateness 
of the Spring. The tough deep root of 
the Dandelion has been quietly storing 
up energy for this early spring display. 
Gardener, do not cut off his brave head, 
or at least wait until he is too tired to 
laugh any more, but greet as a friend 
this little English Sunflower whose an- 
cestor must surely ‘have been the sun in 
the sky. 

Early, too, are the tiny white flowers 
of the Chickweed, delicate flowers grow- 
ing among delicate leaves. Allow just 
one plant to grow somewhere. 

The Groundsel is such a plucky weed 
that it compels admiration. It knows 
so well its end is to produce seed, it 
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is so filled with the passion for posterity] 
If it cannot grow tall and blossom, jf 
is content to grow an inch or two and 
produce a bushy little plant with 4 
couple of flowers. If it is uprooted, it 
does not immediately lie down and die 
like Chickweed, but twists one or typo T 
roots downwards into the earth, turns ] 

its growing point upwards to the light, 

and in the twinkling of an eye the buds 































have blossomed into flowers and them "2" 
flowers have become seeds ready to fly of t 
away on their mission. | ada) 
It is just this sense of choice, of freg. lar 
dom, that makes a plant that has seeded 
itself so much more delightful than one 
which has been ordered into a definite 
place, has been what the gardener calls 
planted. These plants are willing gue 
and can be met as man to man not 
master to slave. The Lupin that seed 
itself at the foot of the Morello Che 
need not be regarded as an interloper 
be torn up, but as a guest to be 
couraged. The Shirley Poppy that 
cided to grow on a Potato ridge 
leaves 10 inches long and grew into 
fine big plant which continued to blos 
for a long time, for it was content in 
place it had chosen for itself. 
A tramp called Greater Celandi 
made a camp in a corner behind so 
Globe Artichokes. The gardener le 
it because the leaves were such a bea 
tiful shape that he didn’t think it co 
be a weed. But by the time he did le 
its lowly origin he had grown to like 
plant in the corner, and year after y 
allowed its children to keep their pl 
checking them a little, as it was not 
plant that wanted to spread unduly. 
gardener finally took a pride in the plant 
with the curiously cut leaves whos 
edges turn up like a saucer and which 
bears transient yellow flowers with lovely § 
crumpled leaves. If by chance a leaf® 
was broken, it instantaneously produced @ 
a bright orange juice and thus held out 
the hope of a speedy cure in case of hig] 
jaundice. Here was a weed pleasant to trie 
look at, modest in behaviour and ready to 7 
help in time of need. { 
There are two weeds, Squitch-grasmm D€! 
and Stinging Nettle, which seem to have ° eal 
no virtues and of which not a singly to u 
plant can be encouraged, but these plants™ and 
are not merely irresponsible, happy-go@® brig 
lucky tramps, but belong to the defiant hav: 
criminal class, and yet, on still further®® side 
thought, tussocks of Squitch-grass make¥y of 
excellent places for Robins’ nests and on sun 
the leaves of the Nettle live the masses} afte 
of velvety black squirming caterpillars 
which produce those wonderful Peacock not 
Butterflies. mile 
“Now is the time to keep the hoege Stre 
going,” says the garden manual, but ifj™ 4n 
you would have some friends in yourg pict 
garden, do not keep it going too well. sun’ 
whe 
ther 
The Jack Miner articles which ap ge 
peared in the November and December m4 
issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, while q ™ 
mostly about birds, also told some ae 
pretty interesting things about Mrgg 2” 
Miner’s work with flowers, and there aan 
were some fine illustrations of his at falls 
tual accomplishments. We hope ti ‘ : 
tell additional things about the activa ® “1 
ities of this remarkable man, and bem mee ' 
cause of his exceptional energy the it 
is no doubt but that Jack Miner’s de ee 
ings will interest many readers Roc! 


future. 
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T IS only recently that the Ameri- 
i can people have come to realize that 
our own country contains many 
rare and beautiful wild flowers, many 
of them far more beautiful and more 


| adapted for growing in the now popu- 


lar Rock-gardens than many of the 








Wild Flowers of the Great Plains Country 


BY FANNIE M. HEATH, (N. Dak.) 


Some of our prairie flowers are 
very hard to domesticate and others 
are very easy, and once that one has 
them thoroughly established they will 
take care of themselves and come back 
year after year to gladden their 
fortunate possessor’s heart. In telling 








the second Summer after it was made. 


grounds. 


high priced ones of European coun- 


| tries. 


It is hard for anyone who has not 
been in the Great Plains Country to 
realize just what conditions are, and 
to understand the amount of exposure, 
and the many hardships, that these 


| bright-hued, plains country flowers 


have to endure. Yet one must con- 
sider that in the very northern part 


S of our country in midsummer the 


sun clears the horizon just shortly 
after four in the morning, and does 
not go to bed until near nine, with 
miles and miles of open prairie 
stretching in every direction without 
an object larger than a good sized 
picture-hat to break the force of the 
sun’s rays through the long days, 
where the mercury in one’s trusty 
thermometer mounts to one hundred 
and five in Summer and goes down 
to forty below zero in Winter, where 
it may be sixty-five above one day and 
down near zero the next, in Spring 
and Fall; where-there is long, wet, 
soggy spells, and again there will be 
weeks of intense heat when no rain 
falls. Then one may readily under- 
stand that plants that will flourish 
under such conditions must have a 
very rugged constitution. It is being 
inured to all these hardships that 
make them so desirable for the sunny 
Rock-gardens of the East. 


This is a photo of my own Rock Garden or Mountain (built as here described) 
It is planted to our native wild flowers only, 
and it received more admiration and commendation than any other portion of our 
It is 20 by 30 feet and about three feet high at summit. 
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one of our most difficult wildings to 
domesticate, and if you are not a 
good loser, try only a few of these 
erratic beauties until you have suc- 
ceeded in bringing your first plant- 
ings through the Winter. Out here 
we find them growing in large colonies 
on dry, well drained spots; in a soil 
of decayed sods, and very fine sand; 
or very stony limestone gravelly soil. 
They grow from three to six inches 
high, their color is very accurately 
described by their Indian name of 
Prairie Smoke; for, while their color 
varies somewhat, the predominant 
color is very much like the bluest of 
blue smoke. The entire plant is cov- 
ered with a soft silky gray-green fur 
as though to shield them from the 
late spring storms. 


Next comes the little Ranunculus 
ovalis or April Buttercup, and a very 
charming little plant it is; very easy 
to grow and responds wonderfully to 
cultivation. Out in the wild we find 
it in tiny depressions on the prairies 
with from one to five of its real 
buttercup yellow blossoms. Very 
often it will have only one blossom 
open at a time. Here it has from 
thirty to fifty blossoms open at one 
time and will keep it up for several 
weeks. To its right in the picture 
with the bowed heads and pretty ob- 
long, deeply cut, ferny leaves is the 
charming little Geum triflorum, or 
three-flowered Avens. This is also 
known as Old Maid’s Frizzes, Old 
Man’s Whiskers, Apache’s Plume, and 
Purple Plumed Avens. Most of these 
names come from its purplish, plumy 
seed-tossels. The petals are either 








A pretty spot in wall garden in early May. 
Geum 
reticulatum at base of big stone 


ovalis in left foreground. 


and black mottled. 
Cacti at upper right. 











Ranunculus 
triflorum next, Allium 
which is gray, green, 


Opunta fragilis and Mamillaria vivipara 


This spot is red, and green and gold. 


about our prairie wild flowers I will 
describe them. in the order in which 
they blossom throughout the Summer. 


Our harbinger of Spring is the 
Anemone patens, var. Nuttalliana, or 
Pasque flower; also often called Wild 
Crocus. This is well-illustrated in the 
May 1923 FLOWER GROWER on page 
175. While very beautiful, this is 


white or rose but they rarely ever 
open, so show very little but the in- 
volucre, sepals, stem, and bracts are 
all of the prettiest shade of red and 
they make one think of ripe red little 
Strawberries just waiting for the 
sugar and cream. They are of the 
easiest possible culture, asking only 
that it be well drained sunny spot 
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where the soil is not too heavy, grows 
only about four inches high, is easy 
to transplant, and the foliage stays 
green throughout the year, thus mak- 
ing it very desirable for planting 
along the paths, as it is not easily in- 
jured by careless passers-by. Near 
these, at the base of the stone, with 
grassy looking foliage and _ oval 














Viola pedatifida and three plants of Townsendia 
exscapa just at the end of its blossoming run. 
The Townsendias are just at the foot of the 
little Rose bush. The Rose bush is a cutting 
from a Rose bush planted at the old ancestral 
Virginia home 180 years ago by my great great 
great grandmother. 


pointed buds, is Allium reticulatum, 
or Dwarf Early Wild Onion, another 
fascinating, extremely early little 
flower. It is regrettable that this 
charming little flower should have 
such an unattractive common name 
for it is so bright and dainty, and the 
little prettily nodding, coral red beads 
among the vivid green leaves are so 
bright and cheery. Each of these 
little beads contains a dozen or more 
waxy white buds that will later de- 
velop into small Lily-like white blos- 
soms. This same clump is shown 
when in blossom at the upper right 
corner of the Oxalis picture. These 
like a rather heavy tenacious soil in a 
well drained sunny location. At the 
top of the stone may be seen Cactus 
mamillaria vivipare or Ball Cactus, 
and also Cactus Opuntia fragilis. 
Both are entirely hardy and will be 
fully described later. 


Number two shows another charm- 
ing group very close to No. 1. At the 
center of right hand side of No. 2, 
is an exquisite little Violet of un- 
known variety. It is the most capti- 
vating little Violet that I have ever 
known, grows only about three inches 
high, and is covered with dainty little 
pale-blue blossoms with darker cen- 
ters; does not spread, and the round- 
ish, notched, dark green leaves keep 
their fresh appearance throughout the 
Summer. It likes a slightly sandy 
soil and plenty of sunlight, will 
flourish in either a wet or dry loca- 
tion. The central portion of the pic- 
ture is Oxalis violacea, or Sheep 
Sorrel. It is so well shown in the 
picture as to need little describing 
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other than to say that the blossoms 
are a clear bright pink, and that they 
are produced over a period of some 
six weeks duration. Give it a dry 
sunny spot in a sandy soil and it will 
surely please you. At the left of 
picture is a small plant of Mertensia 
lanceolata, or Prairie Bluebell. This 
is one of our most desirable as well 
as satisfactory plants. This picture 
gives but a very faint idea of its real 
beauty. Try to imagine a dozen or 
so stalks, each six inches or more in 
length, each loaded down with its 
many drooping bells of the brightest 
cerulean blue with an intermingling 
of rose-pink buds and glossy blue- 
green foliage, and you will have a 
more correct idea of its real beauty. 
If given a soil of equal parts of loam, 
sand, and leaf mould, in a sunny, well 





The clusters of white flowers at upper right 
are the same that are shown in bud at base 
of rock. The Violet at center right is the dwarf 
unknown one mentioned in my list and is the 
daintiest Violet I have ever seen. The white 
flowers at front of picture are Oxalis violacea 
and are a clear bright pink. The drooping bells 
is a small plant of Mertensia lanceolata. 


drained location the clumps increase 
quite rapidly. It will live in light 
shade also but increases very slowly. 
Splendid for the Rock-garden. An- 
other of ,our splendid plants is Viola 
pedatifida or Prairie Birdfoot. It 
would be hard to find a more perfect 
plant in every respect than this. If 
it has any undesirable qualities I have 
never been able to discover them. It 
is of the easiest possible culture and 
once that one has it established it will 
come back year after year, the clumps 
increasing in size and beauty with 
each succeeding year. The foliage is 
much like the true Viola pedata 
though a trifle larger and not quite so 
deeply cleft; the blossoms are in sev- 
eral shades of blue. The foliage lasts 
throughout the Summer and turns a 
clear yellow in the Fall. It flourishes 
in a dry location in almost pure sand, 
and will also grow in any ordinary 
garden soil, in full sun or light shade. 

Viola pedata is also found here 
though not so plentifully. This, too, 
is very desirable and also equally un- 
reliable for one is quite liable to find 
when Spring comes that for some un- 
known reason they have failed to 
Winter. 
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At the base of the little Rose bush 
if you look real close you may find 
three plants of Townsendia exscapa, 
another exquisitely beautiful though 
diminutive plant with dusty gray- 
green, finely cut foliage that lies close 
to the ground, and resting on this 
dusty little mat you will find Daisy 
blossoms as large as a silver dime, of 
the clearest of pink shades with large 
yellow eyes. 


The entire plant is so small that it 


may be covered with a silver dollar. 
These grow in dry, sandy exposed 


places. Very desirable for the tiny 
Rock-garden. 
Perhaps your Western readers, 


many of whom have doubtless been 
raised in the East and have gathered 
the Hepaticas, Liverworts, or May 
Flowers, will be equally glad to know 
that these may be raised in the prairie 
states by giving them a slightly moist, 
shaded place on the north side of a 
building or under some shrub. As 
proof of this assertion I am offering 
this picture of a plant of Hepatica 
acutiloba that for experimental pur- 
poses has been left undivided and un- 
disturbed for over twenty years, and 
this last Spring it gave one hundred 
and four blossoms of a delicate pink 











A single plant of Hepatica acutiloba left un- 
disturbed and undivided for 20 years. Last year 
it gave 104 blossoms. 


color. It’s grand for the small shaded 
Rock-garden. 


The quickest, easiest, and most eco- 
nomical, as well as entirely satisfac- 
tory way for those of limited space 
and means to build a dependable Rock- 
garden where our prairie flowers that 
will be described in these articles may 
be grown to perfection is to select a 
spot that will get the full sun for at 
least half of the day, a place where 
your mountain will have a chance to 
expand, if possible, for once you have 
known the joy of growing these flow- 
ers you are sure to want more. Mark 
out the size and shape that you wish 
your mountain to be, dig the top soil 
from this area down as deep as it is 
of good quality, usually about one 
foot, and pile it to the side where it 
will be least in your way. Into this 
excavation rake all refuse waste or 
rubbish, old shoes, bones, ashes, 


(either wood or coal,) chips, sticks, 
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and a few stones if you have lots of 
them. Spread these over the bottom 
of the dug out place. Then if you 
have plenty of stones edge your out- 
line with them, and then fill in all 
rakings of grass and leaves. The 
more you have of these, the better 
your plants will do. Scatter some 
dirt in with them. If your ashes are 
wood ashes it is best to save them out 
and mix them with the top soil. Now 
to the dirt that you first dug out, if 
it is free from sand or gravel as mine 
is, add a load each of sand and com- 
post, or decayed sods or woods earth, 
or decayed grass or leaves; mix thor- 
oughly and pile it on top of your 
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mountain base, packing it down rea- 
sonably solid as you fill it in, and 
your mountain is ready for your 
plants. 


The photo of my own mountain was 
taken in August last year, at the close 
of an exceedingly dry Summer, and 
the second year after its building. 
It is twenty by thirty feet at base, 
and three feet high at summit, and 
has two small cement pools, one con- 
taining Goldfish and the other as a 
bird bath and drinking pool. It is 
planted almost exclusively to native 
wild flowers and is a source of both 
beauty and pleasure. 





“Hardening” Plants 


sally followed by good gardeners or 

so little understood by anybody, as is 
the practice of hardening plants. Every- 
one who raises plants under glass knows 
that to transfer them directly in the 
early part of the year from the heat in 
which they are grown to the chances and 
changes of temperature in the open is 
to court failure. Gardeners also know 
that the hardening process is somewhat 
slow and that one or two days only in 
a coldframe does not suffice to harden 
young plants. Experiments carried out 
a few years ago by Mr. Harvey*, show 
in a most interesting manner that al- 
though the hardening process begins at 
once when plants are transferred from 
greenhouse to coldframe—in one day 
the plants acquire some measure of in- 
creased resistance to cold—yet at least 
five days elapse before the plants become 
really hard. Thus Cabbage, after five 
days’ exposure to coldframe tempera- 
ture—three degrees above freezing—were 
able to resist thirty minutes’ exposure 
to 3°C., although the temperature froze 
them stiff and killed outright unhardened 
plants. He also showed what is of great 
interest to gardeners in this capricious 
climate, that hardened plants lose under 
warm conditions their hardiness in about 
the same time as they acquire it. If, 
therefore, tempted by a genial spell of 
weather, the gardener puts out his hard- 
ened plants, and if that genial spell lasts 
long enough to make the plants soft 
again, they are almost as prone to dam- 
age as they would have been had they 
not been hardened at all. “More haste 
less speed,” is the motto to observe in 
planting out. Physiologists who have in- 
vestigated the effects of frost on plants 
have given us a good definition of hardi- 
ness. It is the ability to survive ice 
formation within the tissues. Of our 
garden plants the tender ones do not 
possess this power, and we know of no 
means of making them acquire it. Some 
possess it, as it were, naturally; others 
and they are the ones that interest us 
here, may acquire hardness. The Cab- 
bage is an example of this last class, 
whereas the Tomato cannot be “taught” 
to resist a temperature below 5° Centi- 


Fs garden practices are so univer- 





*“Hardening Process in Plants and Develop- 
ments from Frost Injury.” Journal of Agricul- 
tural Research, XV., 2, 1918. 


grade. The adept in gardening can tell 
by the appearance and still more by the 
“feel” of a plant, whether it has been 
well hardened. This is due to the fact 
that during the hardening process 
growth is checked and hence leaves and 
soft stems, instead of appearing sappy, 
have a stiffish appearance and are 
springy and elastic. They are smaller 
and thicker than are those of unhard- 
ened plants of equal age. 

Experiment has shown that hardening 
may be assisted in watering plants with 
solutions which check growth. Give 
them nitrates such as potassium or cal- 
cium nitrate and the plants’ growth is 
stimulated. They become sappy and 
soft, but water them with a weak solu- 
tion of common salt or washing soda 
(at the rate of about two oz. to the 
gallon) and their hardiness is increased 
for the same reason that it increases in 
the coldframe, namely because growth is 
checked. Withholding water is, of 
course, another means of aiding the hard- 
ening process. It follows from what has 
been said, that age is a factor to be taken 
into account. Young tissues, for example 
those of leaves, are more easily injured 
than are older tissues; a fact which has 
to be borne in mind in autumn sowing 
and autumn planting. There are ap- 
parent exceptions to this rule; for ex- 
ample, July sown Beet may be left in the 
ground, if the soil be not a very wet one, 
well into the Winter, by which time old 
roots would have perished. This, how- 
ever, is to be attributed to the fact that 
the “root” of the mature Beet consists 
of tissues, the cells of which are on the 
down grade of life, they are, as it were, 
over-mature, and begin to show the re- 
duced resistance of old age. 

Plants which are hardy in the sense 
in which the word is used here may show 
signs of “frost-bite,” although they do 
not succumb to a hard frost. These 
signs—also exhibited by tender plants 
when grown in too low a temperature— 
take the form of spots on the leaves. 
These spots are at first translucent, ow- 
ing to the fact that they represent areas 
in which the intercellular spaces, nor- 
mally full of air, have become injected 
with water which has been excreted from 
the neighbouring cells as a result of the 
low temperature. Even hardy plants 
may show these frosted areas, but in 
their case the frost spots disappear, 
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whereas in tender plants they become 
brown as the cells disintegrate. Some 
hardy plants, like the Cabbage, show 
curious after-effects in the spotted areas. 
As Mr. Harvey has shown, each spot 
gives rise in the course of a few days 
to an embossed area of a colour lighter 
than that of the rest of the leaf. These 
intumescences go on growing and may 
reach a large.size, and a Cabbage leaf 
which has been exposed to and recovered 
from frost, may have its surface puck- 
ered and rolled in most fantastic shapes. 
This behaviour may be likened to that 
often produced by mechanical injury and 
the formation of those intumescences 
must be referred to the plant’s reaction 
to the wound-stimulus of frost. Bloom 
on the leaf often serves, as may be shown 
by observing different varieties of Cab- 
bage, to prevent injury from frost. This, 
according to Mr. Harvey, is probably due 
to the waxy layer acting as a water- 
proof preventing communication between 
water on the outside of the leaf and that 
lining the cell walls and occurring in the 
cells. When frost comes, the water on 
the leaf-surface is cooled and in the 
absence of wax this cooling is trans- 
mitted to the water of the cell-walls and 
cells. As the process continues, this 
water is undercooled. It does not freeze, 
however, unless the ice crystals which 
form on the surface are in continuity 
with the water in the walls and cells. 
The bloom breaks the continuity and 
hence ice—which is the danger—forms 
less readily in a leaf with bloom than in 
one without it. There are numerous 
hypotheses as to the actual cause of 
death from freezing; the most probable 
is that as water escapes from the cells, 
the nitrogenous complex compounds 
(proteins) on which cell vitality depends 
are salted out, that is, precipitated, and 
that once this process has been set up, 
recovery is impossible, because the vital 
mechanism has been destroyed. Harden- 
ing on this hypothesis is due to a change 
in the composition of the proteins of the 
cell. During the process of hardening 
these substances give rise to other pro- 
teins of simpler construction which are 
less apt to be salted out, that is, thrown 
out of the vital mechanism. 

It is common practice to spray plants 
which have been subjected to frost. The 
practice is a good one, but how it achieves 
the end is obscure. It was thought at 
one time that it caused a slower thawing 
and gave time to the cells which had lost 
water to recover it. In point of fact, 
spraying hastens the thawing process 
and it seems more probable that its good 
effect is due to transpiration being 
checked. Mr. Harvey has made a 
curious observation which lends some 
collateral support to this view. He finds 
that if the leaves of a frost-spotted 
Cabbage are submerged in water, the 
intumescences already described do not 
develop. Water appears, therefore, to 
arrest the pathological processes set up 
by frost and the recovery of a frosted 
leaf which has been sprayed must be 
included in the already long list of 
“water cures.”—Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
(English) 





Don’t overlook the combination of 
Gladiolus bulbs and a subscription to 
THE FLOWER GROWER, either for your- 
self or for your friends. See page 
advertisement. It is a very attractive 
and valuable offer, useful to any gar- 
dener. 
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Little Lessons in Tree Repairing---II 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


FILLING WITH CONCRETE, ASHES, AND 
ASPHALT 

N THE diagram at A is shown a 

I cavity, which is cut back to 

healthy wood, marked by the 


dotted line at B. This is filled with 
concrete, in separate layers, about one 
foot thick, to prevent cracking, if the 
tree sways in the wind. The layers 
are divided by placing pieces of news- 
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paper every foot, as the wet concrete 
is placed inside. 

C shows how the concrete is held in 
place, as the filling proceeds, with a 


piece of sacking, held in place with. 


ropes, tied to strong stakes. Before 
placing in the concrete, a good dress- 
ing of hot tar is applied. When the 
concrete is half dry, the surface igs 
cut down, and smoothed over with a 
trowel, so that the callus can form 
over it, and cover D. 


Cavities are often filled with as- 
phalt as at G. The pot hole in bottom 
is first filled with concrete, sloped to- 
wards the opening, so that any water 
that gets inside will drain out again. 
Then it is “tinned” over, with sheets 
of zinc, and filled with hot asphalt. 


Fine ashes are sometimes used for 
filling, and asphalt briquettes used to 
make it water tight, E. The briquettes 
are dipped in hot tar, and nailed to 
the sides of the cavity, F, then the 
space behind filled with an inexpensive 
filling, such as sand, ashes, or sawdust. 


To hold the briquettes in place, 
wooden braces are placed, every two 
feet, H, or strong wire is used. This 
is fastened by staples to the back of 
the cavity, and nailed into the bri- 
quettes as the filling proceeds. 

In all filling operations the object 


is to prevent penetration of water and 
air. 





A Useful Garden Frame 


BY T. SHEWARD 


frame can be made from old win- 

dow sashes, as shown in the dia- 
gram. All the sashes should be same 
size and not too large, so that they can 
be lifted easily when attending to the 
plants. 


The frame can be made with 1 x 12 
lumber, and 2 x 4 scantling; quantity 
required depending on length and size 
of the frame. The ends can be all 
wood, or can be glazed like a small 
greenhouse. If glass ends are to be 
used, the 2 x 4s which support the 
ridge must be rabbeted on one side for 
glass, C, and sashbars nailed in to 
hold it. The glass is fastened in with 
small glazing points, as shown at B. 
The ridge bar is made with a piece of 
1 x 6, fastened between the two ends 
as shown at A. 


Supports for the glass sashes are 
made with 2 x 4 scantling and spaced 
so that each supports two sashes. The 
sashes are hinged to the ridge, or to 
a strip of three inch lumber nailed 
to this, and can be propped open with 
pieces of scantling, cut as at E, when 
attending to the plants. 


D shows how the ends of the frame 
are constructed. This spanroof frame 


A VERY useful spanroof garden 


is like a small greenhouse, and by 
placing fresh horse manure inside in 


Spring, you can grow everything that 
it is possible to grow in an ordinary 
greenhouse. A little experience will 
enable one to control conditions to a 
very satisfactory degree by the use of 
more or less manure, or of varying 
degrees of freshness. 
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Construction Details of Garden Frame Described in Text 
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New Year Resolves with Roses 
BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


OST of the readers of THE 
M FLOWER GROWER, I fancy, live 

in parts of this great land in 
which growth is inactive at the New 
Year. It is therefore a time partic- 
ularly favorable for looking ahead and 
for planning the 1926 garden. 

After all, any real gardener is al- 
ways going to do better next year. He 
enjoys fruition, but he enjoys pros- 
pect more. Be the Rose ever so good, 
be the new Gladiolus ever so beautiful, 
both only point the way toward the 
better things that are to happen. 
Gardening is a hopeful pursuit, and it 
is that hope I now stimulate, and pos- 
sibly slightly direct, in the matter of 
Rose-growing. 

Of course those who read my 
monthly deliverances would not believe 
the situation normal if I did not spill 
over about the American Rose So- 
ciety, which in the past eleven years 
has done so much to make Rose-grow- 
ing more enjoyable in America. It is 
not only the American Rose Annual 
(said by many who get it to be the 
best Rose book in the world, and fresh 
and new every year without any repe- 
tition) but it is the association with 
one another that makes this member- 
ship so peculiarly profitable. 

When the new member gets his copy 


' of the Members’ Handbook, he can 


turn at once to his own state, and 
probably to his own town, and meet 
delightful surprises often in knowing 
who are with him in the love of the 
Rose. He is entitled, through his 
membership, not only to meet all these 
who are his associates, but to consult 
a committee of experts on any Rose 
question that occurs to him. 

Then, too, he gets guidance in the 
new things. It took a considerable 
number of years to have the foreign 
Rose hybridizers come to the point of 
sending early information to the 
American Rose Annual about their 
new productions. Some of them would 
send catalogues, and I will say that 
the average foreign Rose description 
is not pessimistic, to put it mildly! 
What we asked of them, however, was 
a quite different thing. Cards are 
supplied to these hybridizers which 
they are asked to fill out by checking 
off the qualities or the deficiencies of 
the new Rose baby. The description 
compiled from these cards may not 
be accurate, because it is possible to 
check untruthfully, but it is undoubt- 
edly much more accurate than the 
average flamboyant, adjectivial de- 
scription, and it gives knowledge of 
points that need to be known. 

So I trust at the very beginning of 
the year any of my readers who are 
not already in the pleasant fellowship 


of the American Rose Society will do 
me the favor of either writing me 
about it or of sending me $3, which 
I will gladly pass on to the Secretary 
for record, meanwhile having the 
pleasure of knowing who cares to join 
through anything I may have said. 


New in 1926 many new Roses will 
appear in the catalogues. I could 
discourse upon them volubly, but inas- 
much as there are absolutely none of 
them of such outstanding character 
as to make a general recommendation 
safe, I can only suggest caution and 
trial. 

The caution is as to whether the 
Rose description seems fair and truth- 
ful, and the trial is the adventure 
which I constantly insist makes the 
service of the Queen of Flowers the 
most attractive service in all the floral 
kingdom. I do not expect to get a 
dozen successes out of every dozen 
trials; in fact, I think I am extra 
lucky if I get one real success out of 
every dozen. I have had the joy and 
the pleasure of trying. 

What I have said refers to the new 
Hybrid Tea Roses, which have so en- 
gaged the attention of the hybridizers 
particularly for these many years, to 
the exclusion of other types of Roses. 

There will be some readers who live 
in the far South. They have at hand 
Rose forms denied to us in the North 
by reason of our more arduous climate. 
They can have the Cherokee Rose in 
several delightful forms. They can 
have the Noisettes and the Banksias, 
and they can have the Tea Roses, long 
overlooked, but offering peculiar ad- 
vantages for the South. 

To show how slow we have been to 
accept the advantages before us in 
respect to the Tea Roses, let me men- 
tion that in one comprehensive foreign 
catalogue more than seventy varieties 
are described. I doubt if there are 
fifteen of these in American com- 
merce. 

The Tea Rose comes from a source 
much more akin to the climate of the 
South than the Hybrid Tea Rose, 
which, after all, was merely a com- 
promise with the hardy Rose in the 
endeavor to get some of the good of 
the Tea in a plant that would live 
where the Tea could not live. 


WOULD suggest to my northern 

friends attention to what I call the 
“shrub Roses,” to take a place in the 
hardy shrubbery along with Lilacs 
and Spireas, with Deutzias and Mock 
Oranges. There are such, and some of 
them are superbly beautiful. 

These shrub Roses do not bloom con- 
stantly. Why should they? Wouldn’t 
we tire of having Forsythias all the 
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season, or any other of the inhabitants 
of our borders? 


Peter Lambert, of Trier, Germany, 
has adventured strongly into the mak- 
ing of Roses of rampant growth which 
will cover a considerable area of 
ground relatively to the pampered 
Hybrid Tea, and some varieties of 
which are covered with a mass of ex- 
quisite bloom in June. 


Then the Rev. J. H. Pemberton, of 
England, has produced a number of 
Roses of this type, dealing with an 
entirely different source of new blood 
than that used by Mr. Lambert, and 
some of his Roses have a wonderfully 
pleasing quality. 

As is well known from what I have 
previously written in these pages, the 
greatest American hybridist, Dr. W. 
Van Fleet, had devoted the last years 
of his useful life toward perfecting 
what he called “dooryard Roses,” in- 
tended to serve many purposes, but 
particularly to stand hard conditions 
and yet give one glorious burst of 
bloom. 

The first of these was Mary Wal- 
lace, sent out through an arrangement 
made by the American Rose Society 
with the Department of Agriculture, 
and put in the hands of its members 
who are Rose merchants, the descrip- 
tion and price being standardized by 
the Department of Agriculture. Mary 
Wallace is a superb Rose, either as 
a Climber or a Pillar, or as a great 
bush to scramble at its will in the 
shrubbery. 


Several other of these Roses are 
now in sight. Heart of Gold will 
come out in the Spring of 1926. It 
is a large-sized single Rose of deep. 
crimson, in which a distinct white rim 
surrounds the showy cluster of yellow 
stamens that give the name. 


Sarah Van Fleet is the next of these 
Roses. It is a Rugosa hybrid, and is 
of lovely and distinct quality. The 
next one to come along has been named 
for the honored President of the 
American Rose Society, Dr. E. M. 
Mills. It is of a totally different qual- 
ity from any of the others, save for 
the one habit universal in all of these 
Roses of rampant growth and great 
hardiness. It combines some of the 
charm of Hugonis with some of the 
charm of Spinosissima, and with some 
of the pink loveliness of Radiance. 

I ought to say right now that I 
don’t want to hear from anybody ask- 
ing where these Roses can be had, 
for I can’t answer that question in- 
telligently. They are being offered 
through the same nurserymen mem- 
bers of the American Rose Society 
who distributed Mary Wallace, and I 
think these gentlemen will make suffi- 
cient noise about the Roses when the 
stock is available. 

But other Roses can be used for 
the shrubbery purpose. The Rugosa 
hybrids are excellent. The most easily 
managed of them is F.. J. Grootendorst 
which was aptly described as being 
“a Rugosa Rose with the flowers of a 
red Carnation.” It blooms the whole 
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season through, makes a rather tall 
bush or.a low bush, as one may want 
it, and its bright red blooms are a 
delightful garden adornment. I wish 
there were other varieties of the same 
character, and I think there is among 
the Van Fleet treasures another of 
this type, uniting the cluster habit 
of the Polyantha type with the vigor, 
hardiness and ruggedness of Rugosa. 

Many of the hardy Climbers can be 
treated as shrubbery subjects if one is 
careful about it. Then, too, there are 
the exquisitely beautiful Scotch Roses, 
covered under the general name of 
Rosa spinosissima. These seldom 
grow over three feet in height, and 
are very green the whole season, save 
when in June they are a mass of white 
or delicately yellowish flowers. They 
take a prominent place in the shrub- 
bery border. 

I think thus I have set up some 
subjects for 1926 Rose thought, and 
I hope my readers will find the re- 
flection worth while. 








American Beauty Climbing 
Rose, at the backdoor of 
Miss Cora B. Collins, (Ohio) 
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Propagating Dahlias from 


Green Cuttings and Tubers 
BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


AHLIAS are propagated by seed, 
D green cuttings, and by division 
of the tubers. Propagation by 
division is the usual method in 


America, but in Europe green cuttings 
are generally used. English gardeners 
claim better results by using green 
cuttings, and one large nursery grows 
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thousands of these every Spring, in 
small pots, to supply their customers, 

To make green cuttings, old tubers 
are started in the greenhouse early in 
January, covered with leaf mould, 
These soon begin to grow, and when 
large enough, are used for cuttings, I. 
In taking the cuttings care is taken 
not to cut back the shoots too closely 
but cut above the first leaf, J, so 
that other cuttings can be taken from 
the same root later, G. By doing this 
a great number of cuttings can be 
taken from each plant. These are 
placed in the cutting bench, in sand, 
H, where they soon root if given 
plenty of bottom heat. 

When rooted, they are potted into 
small pots, F, and grown along in a 
cool greenhouse till May, being topped 
when large enough, and the tops are 
also used as cuttings. 


PROPAGATION BY DIVISION 


Large roots, A, are divided up into 
single tubers, with a bud, C, during 
the Winter; a small saw or wood chisel 
being used. Broken tubers, D, can be 
grafted together, E, or can be used 
for grafting over with green scions of 
choice varieties, B. 





Arranging a Basket of 
Dahlias Without Wires 


As you know there are tricks in all 
trades (except flowers). 

In arranging a basket of Dahlias, first, 
you should consider the Dahlias to be 
used. Then the container is of great 
importance. Select a container that 
suits this flower. 

Do not use (because you have it) a 
tall, long handled basket for short stem 
Dahlias. The basket. may be ever so 
pretty, but the Dahlias will not show 
to advantage. The mistake of putting 
too many Dahlias in one container is 
frequently made. It destroys the indi- 
vidual beauty of the flower as well as 
its grace. 

Try to arrange them so each flower 
may speak for itself! It takes fewer 
flowers and is more effective. 

To my mind three handsome flowers 
are far superior to twelve inferior ones. 

There may be a number of colors used 
if they blend, but one dashing color may 
ruin an entire basket. 

If the stems of the flowers do not have 
too much play in the container it will 
not be difficult to keep them in place. 
Here is where the foliage is a great 
help. It keeps the stems from sliding 
about, but as Dahlia foliage discolors 
so quickly in water, it may be wise to 
use just a little bunch of some other 
green in the water between the stems to 
hold them in place. This would not be 
objectionable and I believe would be 
helpful.—Mrs. Bessie D. Apt, (In Bul- 
letin of The Virginia Dahlia Society) 





Although our Dahlia department 
this month is not large under the de- 
partment heading, don’t fail to look 
through other pages, as there is other 
useful material in this issue on the 
subject of Dahlias and things relating 
directly thereto. 
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” Gladiohis Field are 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
1825 N. Capitol St., Washington, D. C. 


(Continued from December issue) 


Irene (Gladiolus Bill). Color (Ridgeway). 
Peach Red overlaid Scarlet; bases lower petals 
White almost entirely covered by large blotches 
of Velvety Blood-red edged Grenadine Red. Pistil 
Peach Red tipped Cream Color; anthers Pinkish 
Lilac. Form—wide open, flaring. Soil—gravelly 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 17. Days to 
blooming—55. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower —- Com’] ee 
ME stop iseamammunam 20 
RI: iis Givinratniamiisthnen tein i 14 i. 5 
PN  cctteinnnneaie 5 5 5 
Substance cut ------- 8 8 
Substance on plant -- 8.5 
Spike: 
DE ctcinciieeaanam 4 4 4.5 
ene 5 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -.. 5 5 5 
“ open 3 3 3.5 
Placement ....... 5 5 5 
DE cuicubanesensnonan 5 4 5 
DD ‘eicteswswtnenamienas 4 4 4 
Disease resistance -..----- 5 5 5 
Productiveness .....------ 4.5 3.5 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
EE 5 
Color, earliness -- 5 5 
Totals --.92.5 89.5 93.5 
Ratings -.93 90 94 
Iris Spray (Tracy). Clear gray-lavender, 


lower inferior petals bearing spot of purple. 


Form—wide triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—May 18. Days to bloom- 
ing—101 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
eee 20 
NY vacinc's duseinatearoinnsmiee 12 
DE: dtc. at donee coamamnnets 5 
Substance cut .........-.. 9 
Spike: 
IN siete ee eannae 3.5 
_. eee 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4.5 
- - open... 4 
POO on nsec cae 
nee 4 
Macatee catlnthc ns emesis nbaaioes 4 
Disease resistance -----_.---- 5 
ae ee 3 
Unusual quality: 
ee eee 3 
Teal = ..... 87.0 
Rating ----87 


Iroquois (Kunderd; named by Chamberlain). 
Pinkish lilac shaded darker, splashed crimson, 
with cream throat. Form—wide open. Soil— 


light loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 10. 
Days to blooming—97. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RN sia ara tae in saat emcee 17 
eee 12.5 
a ren 5 
Substance cut --.---.----. 7 
Spike: 
ac ch atl 4 
I kc a a eerie mice omasemelas 4 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ...... 4.5 
open... 3.5 
ee 
ee 5 
(rr 4 
Disease resistance --_--------- 5 


Productiveness ............... 4 

a 0 
TH cnnns 79.5 
Rating ----80 


Isaac Buchanan (Childs).* Nankeen yellow 
with rosy crimson feathering on edges of outer 
petals, each of lower petals with brilliant red 
medial lines. Similar to Victory, Sunset and 
other tinted yellows. Form—wide Orchid. Soil— 
clay loam. Season—average. Planted—April 28. 
Days to blooming—112. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
eens re 17 16 
RN Baterccanis ce ccamnh weciomm nie 10 10 
=e ae 5 5 
eee 5 5 

Spike: 

ME ei iccctieiieecccmamigacicas 4.5 5 

ener 4 5 
Florescence : 

Number ee 4 4 

ad open... 4.5 5 

Placement -...-.....-. 4 

ai sc ictal etnias 5 5 

WE Geinceneedanunccnecnecce 5 5 

Disease resistance ----_---_--- 5 5 

Productiveness ............... 5 5 

Unusual quality: 

TN is ierttind mie 2 2 
Totals -...79.0 81. 
Ratings ---_79 81 


I. S. Hendrickson (Childs). Syn. Isaac S. 
Hendrickson.* White with edges thickly feath- 
ered rosy crimson; rosy violet veining in throat 
and on bases of lower petals, darker to each 
side of the midribs. Form—wide diamond. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 


April 29. Days to blooming—87. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
BED kvincnkenne heen nie 17 15 
eee 14 14 
sich ach hr ds a ela 5 5 
Substance cut --.-....--... 7 7 
Spike: 
eee eee ee 3 3 
ee ar 4 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
= - open_. 4 5 
PUNE nnwcccccucs 5 
PO chicbickeekcconennomean 5 5 
0) Ee eee 4 4 
Disease resistance ----------- 5 5 
Productiveness .............. 2.5 1.5 


Unusual quality: 
Number of blooms and 


branching spikes __. 2 2 
Totals --_-_-81.5 81.5 
Ratings —---82 82 


Isa Tinkham (Alexander). American Beauty 
Rose color; lower petals cardinal scarlet edged 
American Beauty Rose color; throat crimson-scar- 
let. Form—tubular. Soil—light loam. Season— 
wet. Planted—May 18. Days to blooming—79. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 


Color --..--.-.--.----..- 20 


ee ee ee 3 
Substance cut --.....--.-. 10 
Spike: 


DY bs oS ces caren 1.5 


33 


a E 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ----_- 


Disease resistance --..-.--_--- 
Productiveness -..--..--.---- 3 
Unusual quality: 

Increase by division, 


substance, color ..-. 4 

. _ee 74.0 

Rating -..-..74 
Itasca (Black). Salmon with large bright 
yellow throat. Form—wide open. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 2. Days to 


blooming—105. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower Exhibition Commercial 
BIIE cosiis cnccestneie sonesenaenmalall 20 20 
ND © etic enced Goma 12.5 13 
eee 5 5 
Substance cut --.--.--_-- 8.5 8.5 

Spike: 
ea ee 4 4 
Se een 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number rn 4.5 5 
- open... 4 5 
a 5 

0, ERE ESE Sen 4 4 

I iin ctsaih ia amioniiteanibieiisencciuninn 5 5 

Disease resistance ----.--__-- 5 5 

Productiveness ............... 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

SE Wika dh derbies 5 5 
Totals --_-91.5 92.5 
Ratings --.92 93 


Ivorine (Childs).¢ Upper petals pale creamy 
white suffused on tips with very pale fleshy 
white, lower petals pale lemon yellow; amaranth 
lines and stippling deep in throat. Form—wide 
triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 31. Days to blooming—88. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
ai inrndepeinentiignmcknaial 20 
a aera a 11.5 12 
ee mae een 5 5 
Substance cut -...--.----- 10 10 

Spike: 

I ae ne es 4 4.5 
Dt coivbnenseincasnecn 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 5 
- open... 4 5 
PORIEE: onccncavcus 5 

rene 5 5 

WEE acacs iia ia alld taceecadl 4 4.5 

Disease resistance --.---..----- 5 5 

PROGROIVEREND nccunce scene sses 4 4 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance ----_-. 4 5 
Totals -..-88.5 95.0 
Ratings --..89 95 


Ivory (Kunderd). Ivory white, lightly marked 
in throat. Similar to King Arthur in color. 
Form—wide open ruffled. Soil—clay loam. Sea- 
son—average. Planted—May 1. Days to bloom- 


ing—99. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
RNIN ci cciiiumplicnniginbcmaaete 20 
SRE er ae a 12 
0 re 5 
Se 7 
Spike 
BIN, i scisi eancnisacpcnamaukn dies 2.5 
Sees 3 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -.---- 5 
“ “ open-_- 3 
ee 5 
DOD: cndecenenedsenksone dus 3 
ED Aiken tired iia ditiinen saan inlea 3 
Disease resistance --.---.----- 5 
Productiveness  .-...-.--.-.---- 3 
Unusual quality: 
 ——EEEE 3 
c 78.0 
Rating --.-.78 





Lavender blue blending to 
purplish rose in the throat. Clear colors. Form— 
wide triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. Season— 
wet. Planted—May 15. Days to blooming—98. 


Jacinthe (Tracy). 














RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
oye ee ee 20 
iota os ce eas in a eee 13 
I osc en cs ic nn Oo tai 5 
Substance cut -.--.--.--.. 9 

Spike: 

RN oa a oe ak 3 
ees 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4.5 
“5 = open_. 4 
peeetteee ....<...... 5 

EE EE ES eae eee 4 

Saal lca cae acca 5 

Disease resistance --_--_--_--- 5 

Peeeeenweness ..............- 3 

Unusual quality: 

ee ean 2 
ee 87.5 
Rating --___88 





Jack Frost (Hoeg; introduced by Decorah 
Gladiolus Gardens). Syn. Hoeg No. 175.* Blush 
white with a throat of amber white which is 
penciled with rose. Form—wide open triangular. 


Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
May 21. Days to blooming—95. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
EE eS rene hci aieatecmes 1 
(ES are 13.5 
0 ESS ee ene 5 
Genstamee cut ............ 8 
Spike: 
RI cc so tate anise Alsace Sih 4.5 
een 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 
“ “ee open_-_ 4 
eee 5 
ES LIER ee eae 4 
CN ind ea diena ma na meme 4.5 
Disease resistance ____-_--_--- 5 
Productiveness -............... 3 
Unusual Quality -__--_-------- 0 
le 85.5 
Rating ---- 86 


Jane Dieulafoy (Lemoine). Syn. Jean Dieuwla- 
foy. Blush white suffused with rosy salmon, lower 
petals blotched maroon. Variable, as the flush 
is often absent, making the ground color creamy 
white. Form—wide open triangular. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—average. Planted—May 1. Days 
to blooming—79. 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BN oa nucananoneceemne 20 
a aiid os sa tari pitas tirana reac 12.5 
I oS eae nat ance emanees 5 
Substance cut -........... 10 

Spike: 
DE axa Gneuacuaawuae 4.5 
Ee cee ares 5 


Florescence : 


Number blooms ------ 4.5 
- 7 open__ 3.5 
if, 5 
MI ee nc naan 4 
I ie ania th ae nese he eee 4.5 
Disease resistance --_--_------ 5 
PeEOUIUONOED 2. -n ona nencs 4 
Dane: Guaity ....-....-.... 0 
a 87.5 
Rating —---_-88 


Japan (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Shrimp 
Pink inside, flecked with Rose Doree; outside of 
petals Rose Doree shaded Peach Red; lower petals 
Peach Red with Lemon Chrome bases lined with 
Garnet Brown; pistil Pale La France Pink; 
anthers Lilac. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 18. 
Days to blooming—70. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower Exhibition Commercial 
NE: ciaaineciia es Somat 18 18 
A ere 5 5 
I diate ioe ene oie 5 5 
Gubetamce cut ............ 6 6 

Spike: 

MI 6k os is a chain aie 2.5 2.5 
ee 2 2 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 5 5 
si te open... 4 4 
OD: sc cncdcncemdanan 2.5 2 

0 Pe eee nee 4 3 

0 ees een nes 2.5 2.5 

Disease resistance _.._--_----- 4 4 
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Productivenes ............... 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
ee 1 
Totals  _-_--63.5 62.0 
Ratings --_64 62 


J. C. Rudolph (Brown). Color (Ridgeway). 
Eosine Pink flashed with Spectrum Red; bases 
lower petals Pale Shrimp Pink with sprayed 
blotch of Pomegranate Purple; pistil Pale Rose 
Pink; anthers Violet Blue. Form—wide tri- 
angular. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 17. Days to blooming—67. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
BD inccrsias earesrans. Semen eee 20 15 
I 9 a casas ec 10 10 
ease ene 4.5 4.5 
Substance cut --.--.--.--- 8.5 8.5 

Spike: 
cc se 5 5 
ES ees eee 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 
” ss open__ 3 4 
Placement  ........... 5 5 

NN te ae 5 5 

I a ie cs ce is nn acca neh 5 5 

Disease resistance _________-_-- 5 5 

Productiveness ..............- 4 2 

Unusual quality: 

0 re 3 
Foliage, number of spikes, 
and earliness -._--_--- 5 
Totals  ____88.0 84.0 
Ratings ___88 84 


Jean du Tailles (Lemoine).{ Stock furnished 
by A. B. de Groat, Bath, N.Y. Color (Ridgeway). 
Geranium Pink blended Peach Red; lower petals 
deeper, blotched Ox-blood Red with centers of 
Victoria Lake; pistil Rose Pink; anthers Deep 
Lilac. Form—wide diamond. Soil—light loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—May 16. Days to bloom- 
ing—92 and 96 (small corm). Soil—sandy loam. 
Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to bloom- 
ing—94. 

RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
rere eee 20 19 
SRE Ree 12.5 12.5 
Se eer see nen 5 5 
Substance cut --_--_--_--- 10 10 

Spike 
0 EE ee eae 4 4 
eae 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ---_-- 4 4 
om = open__ 4 5 
| na 5 5 

OSS eee eae ee 4 4 

I are ce a 5 5 

Disease resistance __-_--____-- 5 5 

Peeeeewwenems .............-. 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, substance _-__--- 5 
Bloom from young 
corms, and substance 3 
Totals ----92.5 89.5 
Ratings ---.93 90 


Jenny Lind (Hoegt; introduced by Decorah 
Gladiolus Gardens). Color (Ridgeway). Orange 
Pink throat blending to tips of Eosine Pink; 


star of Scarlet deep in throat; pistil and anthers - 


Cream White. Form—wide Lily, tips reflexing. 
Soil—gravelly loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
June 16. Days to blooming—79. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
ORE ERT TEATS: 20 20 
Serer 14 14 
tcl drat ereka cease ee 5 5 
Substance cut ............ 8 8 

Spike: 

OO Eee eee eee 5 5 

Se . & 5 
Florescence : : 

Number blooms ------ 5 5 

sn open_. 3 4 

Placement  ........-..-. 5 3 

BE cicanccanncanencanmane 5 cf 

I cil case Sage a Sniee a 4 4 

Disease resistance -_.----_---- 5 5 

Proauctivenes ............... 4 3 

Unusual quality: 

Color, increase by bulbs 5 
Color, increase by bulbs, 
and bloom from small 
BEE csackonbinacnas 5 
Totals -_--.93.0 91.0 


Ratings ---.93 91 
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Jessie (Crawford).* Deep velvety scarlet, 
shaded black on edges, reverse darker and 
feathered greenish white; lighter in throat; bases 
of lower petals greenish white with nearly black 
medial lines. Form—well opened. Soil—clay 
loam. Season—average. Planted—May 26. Days 
to blooming—70. 


RATING 
VALUE PER CENT 
Flower : Landscape 
OS eee Pe he ere 20 
Ey eae 10 
ee 5 
Substance on plant --__---_- 10 
Spike: 
eee 5 
ES ee 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 4 
- a open_- 3.5 
Placement —-_--_---- e 5 
SELLE ETE a 4 
0 Ee ae ee 5 
Disease resistance _--__-_____- 5 
Proguctiveness ..............- 5 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, pro- 
ductiveness -_--_--- 3 
Co ————— 89.5 
Rating .... 90 


Jonathon Webb (Diener). Color (Ridgeway). 
Flame Scarlet shaded deeper on edges, minutely 
speckled on the outside, all over, with Cream 
White, and inside the same from center of petals 
to throat, the speckling being larger toward 
throat; bright Yellow Green deep in throat with 
stripes of Maroon; pistil Eosine Pink; anthers 
Pinkish Lavender. Form—wide open, massive, 
triangular. Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 12. Days to blooming—92. Sea- 
son dry.t Soil—‘black gumbo” loam. Planted— 
March 17. Days to blooming—100, 102 and 105 
(small corm). ‘ 

RATING 


VALUES PER CENT 





Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Se eae 
SPS ee aes 15 
NN oi a oe ae 5 
Bumstance cut ............ 10 

Spike: 

SS as 
eee * ss 
Florescence : 

Number blooms ae 

” a open__ 5 

Placement  ......... oe 

EE SE ee 4 

0 ae cee ee 5 

Disease resistance ___-_-___-_-_ 5 

Proguctiveness  .............. 5 

Unusual quality: 

Color, size, substance, 
Number of blooms, 
branching spikes ___ 5 

ee 97.0 
Rating ----97 
Johannesfeuer (Vos). Color (Ridgeway). 


Scarlet overlaid with Ox-blood Red; lower petals 
Scarlet Red bearing central feather of Garnet 
Brown; pistil Scarlet Red; anthers Scarlet Red 
edged with Black. Form—wicde triangular. Soil— 
sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 18. 
Days to blooming—69. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower Exhib’n Com’! Landscape 
CC SE EO 20 20 20 
Se ace re 9 9 13 
EI eae 4.5 4.5 5 
Substance cut --_____-_ 7 < 
Substance on plant ___ 8 

Spike: 

Se eee 2.5 2.5 5 

ee sie linisaaie 5 5 5 
Florescence : 

Number blooms 4 4 5 

- open 2 2 4 

Placement 3 4 4 

ND, ea te santa 2 4 

_ Sa 4 4 

Disease resistance __-_____-_ 5 5 5 

Productiveness -_._-..-_-. 3 2 3 

Unusual quality: 

SO en 2 
Color, number of 
spikes, earliness_ 5 
Color, number of 
spikes, height -- 5 


Totals --.-75.0 76.0 90.0 
Ratings _75 76 90 


(Continued in February issue) 
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To Correct Irregular 
Gladiolus Bloom 


Among the many things I have 
learned in my short experience in the 
Gladiolus business is a blooming stunt 
which is useful at times. If you want 
all the blooms facing one way, watch 
them as they are about to open, and 
the ones that are irregular may be 
turned to the opposite side very readily 
without injury if one is careful. It 
makes a better looking flower spike 
than when they face both ways and 


irregularly. C. L., (Iowa) 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 

The Editor’s first experience with 
this suggestion was at one of the big 
flower shows in Boston, when he saw 
a professional florist do the very thing 
that C. L. suggests above, and the 
spike which was straightened in this 
way was in full bloom. It should be 
understood that the suggestion does 
not apply to varieties which open on 
opposite sides of the spike ordinarily 
but only to those varieties which some- 
times have a single bloom or perhaps 
several blooms opening backward as 
an irregularity. Varieties which do 
not face regularly are a decided ob- 
jection, but sometimes a spike which 
is made defective by blooms facing 
backward or being crooked can be 
made into a very presentable spike by 
the method suggested. 





Digging Gladiolus Bulbs 


A reader of THE FLOWER GROWER, 
himself a grower of the Gladiolus on 
a commercial scale, after stating that 
he has had a bad time in digging dur- 
ing the rainy Fall of 1925, asks for 
the method used by some of the 
veteran growers. 

The Editor would proffer some sug- 
gestions along this line, but he has 
never considered himself a veteran 
grower or a commercial grower, al- 
though growing Gladioli quite exten- 
sively ; and, therefore, he asks for sug- 
gestions along this line from those 
who have had experience. It might 
be well to begin by outlining method 
of planting, as the planting scheme 
would have an influence on method 
used in digging. 

Those who have attempted improved 
methods of digging Gladioli in Fall, 
or for planting in the Spring, should 
assist their fellow growers by relat- 
ing their experience. 





Many Spikes on One Stem 


I notice on page 417, of the October 
issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, the 
account of the Gladiolus Jack London 
having two stems with 81 blossoms 
in all. 

I had in my garden this Summer a 
Bengal Tiger that had five spikes on 
one stem, main stem had 19 blooms. 
next 13, third 10, fourth 7, fifth 5,— 
total 54 blooms. The three top blooms 
were on main stem when there were 
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two open on the fifth spike, and there 
were 22 blossoms open when I cut the 
spike on September 10th. Height of 
stalk 55 inches. 

I have frequently had three spikes 
on a single plant; had four on ofe 
three years ago; but never had or 
heard of any one having five spikes 
on a single stem. 

This plant was in bloom 16 days in 
my garden when I cut it. Took it to 
my place of employment, where it was 
seen and inspected by a number of 
Glad growers. 

A. W. Davis, (Ont.) 








Mutation in Gladiolus— 
Mrs. Frank Pendleton 


Last August I noticed a_ spike 
among the Pendletons that did not 
appear normal. Inspection revealed 
the fact that the flowers on the right 
side of the spike (facing observer) 
were white with purplish blotches; 
the flowers on the left side were 
typical Pendletons. When a sheet of 
paper was held in the middle of the 
spike one side would be taken for 
Dr. Elkins by visitors, and the other 
side for Mrs. Pendleton. This color 
arrangement continued to the very 
last flowers. The plant was marked 
and, with its bulblets, will be planted 
separately next year to see if the color 
arrangement continues. This is the 
first instance of unquestioned sport- 
ing I have observed among millions of 
Gladiolus. 

LEO E. MILLER, (Conn.) 





Kunderd’s Majestic is Magic 


On page 461 November issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER I note reference 
to Gladiolus Majestic. My very popu- 
lar variety Magic was originally 
named Majestic by me and so intro- 
duced, but upon finding that there had 
been an European variety by the same 
name I withdrew the name the fol- 
lowing season, naming the variety 
Magic. Magic is described in my 
catalogue as follows: 

“Tall. Finest lavender-blue. Large, 
rich, purple throat blotches.” 

I have never had enough of this va- 
riety to supply the demand for it. 

It seems then, that there are only 
two varieties going under the name 
of Majestic at present. 


A. E. KUNDERD 





Labels for the Garden 


4 ha person who is a real lover of 
flowers will not spend time or 
money for mixtures and nameless 
stuff. Very true some growers send 
out very splendid mixtures but at the 
same time others send out seedling 
trash that is worse than worthless. 
The real flower lover never takes 
chances but orders named kinds. But 
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often after planting the names are 
separated from the plants and lost. 
I visited flower-lovers who could tell 
me what kinds they ordered and 
planted, but the names were separated 
from the plants, and they could not 
tell which was which. This because 
they did not know how to make and 
handle a permanent label. 


In my experience the best label to 
use is the kind we call a tree label. 
The wire should be copper. The label 
should be of soft wood and covered 
with pure white-lead paint. The writ- 
ing should be done with a rather soft 
black lead pencil. If the plant is 
permanent, like the Peony and Iris, 
write the name on both sides of the 
label. I have had such labels weather- 
ing for four years and the writing is 
still very easily read, and I know from 
experience that if the label, white-lead 
and pencil are all good, and the writ- 
ing is well done, and the label fastened 
so the sides are up and down, the 
under side is legible after eight years. 

To keep the labels in place seems 
the most difficult with many folks. 
The stakes rot off and drop over and 
are lost or covered in cultivation and 
in a short time the names are all lost. 

I have found Red Cedar a wood that 
is very lasting in the earth. I split 
and shave light stakes of Red Cedar 
and in or near the top I drive a small 
nail or staple on which to fasten the 
label. 


A stake like this lasts, but I 
cannot tell you how long, as I tried it 
out only eight years and the stakes 
still are solid and sound. 


For Gladiolus marking I use a 
lighter stake with a notch in the top 
to fasten the label wire but a very 
thin stake is not so lasting. 


For Peonies and Iris, and such per- 
manent plants, I use a stake about 
one inch square, but in splitting there 
is no regularity as Cedar is not very 
straight grained, but the very light 
ones are used for plants that are 
moved often, like Glads and Dahlias; 
and the heavier ones for the perma- 
nent plants. 

Since using these stakes and the 
labels as indicated my troubles of 
keeping the names and the plants to- 
gether have been reduced to a mini- 
mum, yet once in a while a label will 
disappear and you cannot account for 
it. 

A nameless plant gives me a chill 
and I do not grow flowers for the 
chills they can give me, but rather 
for the thrills. To make assurance 
doubly sure I always plot my plant- 
ings on paper, on a sheet in a loose 
leaf blank book, and each plant has a 
circle with a number and the key to 
the numbers on the reverse side. In 
this way it is nigh impossible for any 
plant to get away into the nameless 
unknown for me. If it does, and I 
cannot get it back into the named 
class, I promptly give it away, because 
to have children about my place with- 
out any names is simply intolerable. 


L. W. LIGHTY 
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Trusting Your Flowers with Everybody 


BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


ENDER-HEARTED humans 
often turn savages when they get 
a chance at a bed of flowers. Just 
because a flower grows wild the aver- 
age person seems to think it is his 
solemn duty to pluck it. 
For the last few years, I have been 
experimenting a little of my own to 


rel, and Bitterweed blossoms have been 
spared by flower lovers. Curly leaf 
Aster, Price’s Aster and the Daisy 
Asters, I have had blooming in ex- 
posed places where the temptation to 
pluck them must be great, yet thus 
far these have been left unmolested. 
The wild Asters grow on the edge of 








Even Virginia Creeper is being permitted to fol- 
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family. If a worn and weary pedes- 
trian can reap a few blissful moments 
from their wonderful inspirational 
beauty, he or she is welcome, Spring, 
Summer or Autumn, to pluck them. 


Bur in contrast the cultivated flow- 
ers I have observed growing on 
my neighbor’s sidewalks and on over- 
hanging walls do not seem to meet the 
destiny that has come to so many of 
my wild species. Occasionally, here 
and there, may be observed one or 
two which have been plucked, but not 

















low electric light wires to reach a street pole 


see how many savages there are in 
human beings that pass my way. So, 
for fifteen years, I have tried growing 
many species of flowers, particularly 
wild ones, on the sidewalk plot, and 
on the lawn adjacent the wall next to 
the sidewalk. All have met the same 
fate at the hands of pedestrians, ex- 
cept some of Asters and the low bloom- 
ing species, like Milk Purslane whose 
flowers are too small to attract at- 
tention; Dandelion, Yellow Wood Sor- 














Climbing Nasturtiums are planted 
here to ascend the trees; Violets 
are growing and blooming between 


the lawn and their blossoms overhang 
the stone wall, thus making it se easy 
for them to be plucked that the 
pedestrians would not even be incon- 
venienced with a stoop of the body. 


a Spring I transplanted a num- 
ber of bulbs of Spring Beauties 
to the sidewalk plot, and within two 
days all of their blossoms had been 
gathered. I can account for this in no 
other way than that after passing 
through the dead Winter when Nature 
outdoors looks so lifeless, the human 
mind has become starved for the sight 
of beautiful flowers that grow in the 
wilds. So, forgetful of the rash act, 
and of the time and place, the pedes- 
trians yield to the temptation and 
presto, the flowers are gone! My wild 
Asters are not exceeded in beauty by 
any of the other flowers I have grow- 
ing in exposed places, and I account 
for their safety in this manner: 
They bloom in September and October, 
and are about the last of the wild 
flowers that we have. Pedestrians 
have had seven months of pleasure 
in growing, and enjoying both wild 
and cultivated flowers and by this 
time, while they appreciate the beauty 
of the Asters, yet their craving for 
the aesthetic has been fully satisfied, 
hence their minds not being in a 
starved condition, they have no temp- 
tation to gather them. 


The loss of the wild flowers does 
not in the least discourage me from 
growing them in exposed places. In 
fact, they are set there as much for 
the enjoyment of the public as they 
are for the enjoyment of my own 


My Asters overhang the stone 
wall in easy reach of everybody 


enough that would mar the beauty of 
the whole. 

Of all the kinds of cultivated flow- 
ers I have observed growing in ex- 
posed places, the Petunias seem to be 
the best fitted for such sites, and they 
rank first in popularity. Salvias, 
Marigolds, Zinnias, Coreopsis and 
even Nasturtiums and Violets are 
finding admirers who are planting 
them on sidewalks. Even Virginia 
Creeper and some other climbers are 
now being permitted to travel along 
the electric light wires and reach the 
poles on the street. 


This habit of growing flowers for 
the enjoyment of the public deserves 
much encouragement. Besides adding 
a refined appearance to the property, 
it shows as a reflection of the goodness 
of a man, woman, or child who is al- 
truistic enough to have a desire to 
share their enjoyment of flowers with 
some one else, who may be less fortu- 
nately situated. 





Ten Best Irises 


I HAVE often had impulses to reply 
or comment on subjects discussed in 
your splendid magazine, but the work 
of a nurseryman, like that of an edi- 
tor, is never ended and my impulses 
always fade in the face of accumulat- 
ing correspondence or problems. 

Nevertheless, I am never too busy 
to read THE FLOWER GROWER, as is 
proven by what follows. 

The November issue has just been 
received and partly read (within ten 
minutes after receipt). One of the 
first articles to attract my attention 
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was the one entitled “Best Ten Irises” 
as selected by Mr. Farr, Mr. McFar- 
land and myself. 

The information on which this arti- 
cle is based appeared in a recent num- 
ber of our House Magazine, Better 
Plants. I have been vitally mis- 
quoted and I would like very much if 
you would permit a correcting state- 
ment to appear in the next issue of 
THE FLOWER GROWER. 

You see, the casual reader would as- 
sume that the selections made by Mr. 
Farr, Mr. McFarland and myself are 
to represent the very best ten Iris 
in our opinion. As a matter of fact, 
and as expressed in the article as it 
originally appeared in Better Plants, 
the varieties selected were from a 
planting including only about two hun- 
dred of the varieties among the Farr 
collection. There are more than five 
hundred varieties at Wyomissing and 
had we been making up a list of the 
very best ten Iris among the collec- 
tion, I know that the list would be far 
different. 

Please, therefore, announce that the 
list of ten best Iris as it appeared in 
the November issue is by no means our 
conception of the best ten Iris in 
existence. It is merely a list of the 
best ten included among a planting 
which did not contain more than about 
one-third of the varieties in commerce. 
They can all be considered as good 
Iris, but not all of them as the very 
best. 


H. G. SEYLER, Editor Better Plants 





Repotting Ferns 


NE of the most important points in 

potting Ferns is to wait until they 
are just moving into new growth again. 
We want the roots in such a state that 
they will take to the new soil at once. 
Without this we get a stale compost 
early, and it is seldom advisable to water 
them until their roots are well into the 
new soil. Too large a shift is also less 
beneficial than a slighter one, and the 
annual repotting of these favourite 
plants is responsible for many indiffer- 
ent results. A plant which is root-bound 
may be improved by repotting, but when 
barely filled with roots it does not ap- 
preciate disturbance. 

Turfy-loam, peat, and leaf-soil in 
equal proportions, with a dash of sharp 
sand, will do for almost any species of 
Ferns. Mix these thoroughly, and have 
the whole just moist enough to allow of 
firm potting. Never pot into soil of less 
temperature than the Ferns are grow- 
ing in. Non-attendance to this has 
caused many disappointments, nor can 
this be wondered at when the roots of a 
plant just pushing into fresh activity 
are immersed in a compost some 10° 
colder than it already occupies. To make 
the soil firm ayound the ball of a plant 
which has recently been occupying a 
pot almost as large, needs care. Add a 
small portion of soil at a time, and ram 
this down fairly firm with a stout label 
or potting-stick. Unless this be done 
properly, water will percolate through 
the new soil too freely to allow of any 
moisture reaching the old ball without 
an undue amount being supplied. 





Drainage is another item which needs 
attention. As a class, amateurs look 
upon Ferns as needing a good quantity 
of water. This is often overdone. With 
a few exceptions, we do not find Ferns 
growing in wet soil while in their nat- 
ural state. If we pass over the 
Osmunda we do not find any of our own 
varieties growing in wet soil; they are 
in sandy loam, and generally upon a 
bank. A dry, arid soil does not suit 
them any more than a wet one. What 
we want is a quick drainage with a soil 
of that medium moistness spoken of as 
cool. One or two good crocks fitted over 
the drainage hole with care, and then a 
small quantity of cinders on top of these 
will provide safe drainage. Shake away 
a good bit of the old compost, use clean 
pots, and avoid expusing the roots for 
any length of time. 


—Gardening Illustrated, (English) 





“The Flower Pot” 


FF the coast of Tutuila, less than 

a mile away from the entrance to 
the outer harbor of Pago Pago, Ameri- 
can Samoa, there rises from the ocean 
a tiny islet of solid rock that reaches a 
height of about 60 feet above high tide 
level. The water is deep around its base, 
though it is only 50 feet or so offshore. 
It is circular in shape and on top is 
flat, and about 50 feet in diameter. A 
foot or so of earth covers the table-like 
top. 

Years ago some one succeeded in plant- 
ing a Coconut tree on the top and now 
there are about a dozen Coconut trees 
growing there. Some go straight up in 
the air; some incline over the precipitous 
sides. Bushes grow there that bear 
bright flowers. Vines send their tendrils 
far down the sides of the rock. It is a 
bright, exotic bit of tropical beauty that 
always brings a gasp of admiration from 
steamer passengers on the Pacific liners 
that enter the port. 

“Why, it looks just like a beautiful 
flower pot rising from the sea,’”’ women 
passengers exclaim. And that is its 
name, “The Flower Pot.” 


(Dearborn Independent) 





By Automobile to Florida 


(Continued from Page 6) 


The vast sums that are being spent 
in Florida are almost inconceivable. 
One real estate corporation with a 
standing army working over the en- 
tire country, numbering a hundred 
and eighty, has one agent whom I met 
coming home on the train. 
unteered this information: His com- 
pany brought down a party of New 
Yorkers and in three days sold them 
$1,300,000 worth of property in one 
little town. Add to that many parties 
and many days and you will under- 
stand something of the enormous 
amount of money being spent. 


Florida weaves a mystic spell over 
all who enter her borders. Italian 
skies have their charms, but they are 
f«reign. There is no moonlight in 
the world to equal the soft glow over 
grove and lake in our own Southern 
paradise. As one writer so ably puts 
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it, “God in his infinite wisdom, saw 
the need of a touch of beauty in the 
world. He searched the treasure 
room of heaven and from the celestial 
jewel box took a bit of emerald and a 
bit of jade, and fashioned a won- 
drous shining pendant. He placed 
the pendant in a setting of turquoise 
sea and hung it upon the bosom of a 
drab world. Then with the most 
glorious sun known to men or gods, 
He glinted its facets, and Nature 
smiled and heaped flowers and golden 
fruits as offerings upon it. Then came 
man and saw that it was smiling 
beautifully and fittingly named it 
‘Flowerland’—our Florida.” 





The Value of Birds in the Garden 


(Continued from Page 21) 


ing rather misleading, but they are 
many of them very beautiful. They 
might well have been called “Flitters” 
for they are such restless little fellows, 
apparently never still a moment, but 
flitting from twig to twig, their 
bright little eyes ever on the watch 
for bugs.. They are of priceless value 
in the garden. 

Surely everybody knows the Gold- 
finch and also knows how fond he is 
of our gardens. They, like the Spar- 
rows, are valuable because of the 
quantities of weed seeds devoured and 
thus prevented from germinating in 
the garden. Would that the number 
of seed-eaters could be increased very, 
very rapidly. 

As I have already shown, House 
Wrens dispose of vast numbers of 
insects. Unfortunately they are very 
selfish and are accused of driving away 
other equally useful kinds. They cer- 
tainly are pugnacious little mites, 
seemingly afraid of nothing, even cats. 


Vireos are not uncommon in the 
city, and occasionally others, such as 
the Brown Creeper, Ovenbird, Cat- 
bird, Purple Finch, Scarlet Tanager, 
and Rose-breasted Grosbeak are seen. 
If one could spend all of the daytime 
in the garden, without doubt many un- 
suspected visitors would be seen. 

I almost forgot the daintiest little 
mite of all, the Ruby-throated Hum- 
ming Bird so often seen flitting among 
the flowers and even visiting the Pe- 
tunias in the porch boxes so close to 
us that we hardly dare breathe for 
fear of frightening his little Birdship. 
The Humming Bird not only takes 
tiny insects, but while supping nectar 
aids in cross-fertilizing some of its 
flower hosts. The Cardinal Flower is 
said to be one of these. 


Probably not less than fifty vari- 
eties of Birds visit our city gardens 
during the year, (the number may be 
greater,) doing but little damage and 
an infinite amount of good. Certainly 
no gardener can afford not to protect 
the Birds, and do all in his power to at- 
tract them by providing a bath, nest- 
ing places, and food in time of need. 
They are the flowers of the air, and a 
rightful part of every garden. 
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The Variety Question 


As it Applies to the Home Orchard and Garden 
BY R. A. VAN METER 


ATALOG time is here again and 
C the table is piled high with the 

offerings of many nurserymen. 
As usual, new varieties occupy the 
most conspicuous places and receive 
the highest praise. Their long lists 
of virtues and their gorgeous litho- 
graphs make strong appeals for at- 
tention, and clamor for places on the 
order blank. These marvelous new 
creations overshadow completely our 
old favorites, listed apologetically in 
the lower corner, but the experienced 
fruit grower turns to varieties of 
proved worth for the major part of 
his planting, testing some of the most 
promising new varieties as an inter- 
esting sideline only. 


Even in the list of varieties with 
established reputations, however, it 
is sometimes puzzling to know what 
should be planted and what can be 
omitted with least loss, especially 
where the number of plants is severely 
limited. A little thought will often 
clarify the situation somewhat, for 
there are several principles which 
seem to reflect sound judgment. 


Personal preferences should be 
given consideration: In the first place 
the likes and dislikes of the family 
should be given precedence over most 
other considerations. 


Let us take varieties of Apples as 
an example: If the family is partic- 
ularly fond of King Apples, then that 
variety should be included, even 
though few orchardists would plant 
King today for the market. King may 
not bear so heavily as some other sorts 
and its tendency to water core may 
make it unprofitable in the commercial 
orehard, but nobody is going to de- 
pend on that King tree for a liveli- 
hood, anyway, and nobody is going to 
suffer seriously if the average crop 
is not so large as that on some of the 
other trees. Plant the varieties you 
like best regardless of their commer- 
cial standing. 


It should be pointed out however, 
that most of the prominent commer- 
cial varieties have been selected for 
quality as well as appearance and 
yield and where there is no strong 
personal preference it is advisable to 
follow pretty closely the commercial 
list of the region. Sometimes a pre- 
ferred variety is out of reach for all 
practical purposes. Jonathan, for in- 
stance, is an Apple high in quality and 
desirable in the southern half of the 
Apple belt, but it would not be advis- 
able for even a Jonathan enthusiast 


to plant that variety in the Far North. 
It requires a long season for proper 
development and where the season is 
short the Apples usually fail to reach 
a satisfactory size, and lack the true 
Jonathan flavor. In the same way a 
Baldwin in the South ripens too early 
to be satisfactory. 


A SUCCESSION OF VARIETIES 


‘THE family should have a succes- 
sion of varieties covering the sea- 
son of the fruit in question. To refer 
again to the Apple as an example, the 
family orchard should contain vari- 
eties ripening from August on, with 
plenty of Apples for storage until 
Spring. There should be few or no 
gaps; when one variety is gone, an- 
other should be ready to fill its place. 


ONE VARIETY RIPENING AT A TIME 


When two varieties having the same 
or nearly the same season are highly 
prized by the family there is no good 
reason why both should not be planted 
if there is room enough. Otherwise 
one variety at a time is enough. It is 
rare that two or more varieties of 
equal desirability ripen together. 
Some one of the varieties usually is 
best and that one only should be 
planted. There is little advantage in 
growing an inferior sort for the sake 
of variety—the season of a given vari- 
ety is too short to make that necessary 
even among fruits stored for Winter. 


HEAVIER PLANTING OF LONG-SEASON 
VARIETIES 


Some varieties have longer seasons 
than others and supplies should be 
correspondingly greater. Most early 
Apples have short seasons. The 
weather is hot and they ripen fast, 
while the cellar is too warm to make 
storage practicable. There should be 
fewer Red Astrachan Apples for in- 
stance than McIntosh, for, aside from 
all consideration of quality, McIntosh 
has a much longer season and ripens 
late enough to permit storage, which 
still further extends the time when 
it is in season. 

In general, at least half, and pref- 
erably two-thirds of the Apple crop 
should be made up of varieties that 
can be stored; that is, varieties that 
ripen later than Wealthy. 

The following list of Apple vari- 
eties contains most of the leading va- 
rieties grown in the Northern States 
along with some varieties which are 
highly prized for home use. It is a 


good list from which to select a few 
preferred varieties for the home 
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orchard. The most desirable varieties 
for general planting have been marked 
(x). They are arranged approxi- 
mately in order of season for con- 
sumption. 


x Yellow Trans- Baily Sweet 


parent Mother 
x Red Astrachan King 
Williams Pound Sweet 
x Oldenburg x Delicious 
x Gravenstein Winter Banana 
Porter Sutton 
x Wealthy Opalescent 
x McIntosh Blue Pearmain 
Fameuse x R. I. Greening 
Hubbardston Wagener 
Fall Pippin Spitzenburg 


Grimes Golden x Baldwin 
Yellow Bellflower x Spy 


Westfield Roxbury 
x Palmer Greening Stayman 
Crab Apples 

Transcendent Hyslop 


Pear Varieties 


Pears, like Apples, are available for 
nearly every season and in a wide 
range of flavors. To choose two or 
three or four varieties for the home 
orchard is sometimes rather puzzling, 
but it is well to remember that there 
are plenty of good Pears and that any 
combination selected from a list of 
leading varieties probably will be sat- 
isfactory even if it isn’t the best 
choice possible. 

Among the earlier Pears, Clapp, or 
Clapp’s Favorite, is most popular. 
The tree may blight rather badly but 
it bears well; the fruit is inclined to 
rot at the core if allowed to ripen on 
the tree, but when properly handled 
it is splendid. Bartlett and Seckel 
ripen a little later and are among the 
most reliable Pears grown. They 
thrive under a wide range of condi- 
tions and deserve places in every 
home orchard. Bosc is the highest 
quality Pear grown for market in the 
northeast. It is a delicious russet 
Pear ripening in late Autumn and it, 
too, deserves a place in the home 
orchard. 

The varieties most commonly grown 
follow, arranged approximately in 
order of season: 


Summer Doyenne Onondaga 
x Clapp x Sheldon 
x Bartlett x Bosc 
x Seckel Anjou 
Vermont Dana’s Hovey 
Louise Bonne de Winter Nelis 
Jersey 


Varieties of Peaches 

The leading Peach varieties are 
widely adapted to soil and climate con- 
ditions and are grown in most parts 
of America. They are arranged here 
in order of ripening and the most 
commonly grown varieties are starred: 


Mayflower x Belle of Georgia 
x Greensboro Crawford Early 
Waddell x Elberta 
x Carman J. H. Hale 


x Champion 
Varieties of Plums 
Burbank, planted with Red June as 


a pollenizer, is the most popular early 
variety of Plums. Bradshaw is a 
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splendid variety although not a heavy 
cropper. There are many good later 
Plums. We have found Grand Duke 
and Monarch very satisfactory for 
canning. 


x Red June Wayland (Jelly 
x Burbank Plum) 
x Bradshaw x Grand Duke 
Green Gage x Monarch 
Bavay Pond 
Yellow Egg x Shropshire Dam- 
Satsuma son 
Lombard 


Varieties of Cherries 

Early Richmond and Montmorency 
are the leading sour Cherries. They 
will crop steadily in sections too cold 
for sweet Cherries and should be more 
widely grown. 





Sour,—Dyehouse, Early Richmond, x 
Montmorency, English Morello 


SWEET,—Windsor, Gov. Wood, Black 
Tartarian, Schmidt’s Bigarreau 


Varieties of Quinces 


Orange and Champion are the vari- 
eties most commonly grown. One va- 
riety is enough, but the home orchard 
is not complete without a few Quinces. 
Orange is the most popular variety 
here. 


Grapes 

x Moore’s Early x Brighton 

x Green Mountain Diamond 
Campbell x Niagara 

x Delaware Herbert 

x Worden x Concord 





Methods of Supporting Weak Branches 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


crotches that are in danger of 

poor branch formation and 
splitting may be preserved indefinitely 
by supporting the branches well above 
the forks with wires or bolts. Wires 
are generally used on young trees, 
where bolting would weaken the 
branches; but bolts, chains or twisted- 
wire cables are necessary on large 
trees, and are advisable when the 
branches are at least three or four 
inches in diameter at the point chosen 
for the brace. 


A GOOD WIRE BRACE FOR YOUNG TREES 


Fix a screw eye to the branch to be 
supported and another to a branch 
on the opposite side of the top. Runa 
wire from one screw eye to the other, 
back, and across again. This leaves 
a loose end of wire at each screw eye. 
Wrap these ends around the three 


Frerotet trees or shade trees with 


cross wires. This is easier and better 
than trying to splice or knot the free 
ends together. Twist the cross wires 
with a stick until they are fairly taut 
but not always under strain. Use 
screw eyes with one inch bits or 
“screws,” and heavily galvanized wire. 
Number twelve wire is easy to handle 
and will last until the branches are 
large enough to bolt. 

If several branches need support 
place a heavily galvanized harness 
ring in the center of the top and 
radiate the wires from it like the 
spokes in a wheel. 

Always put braces several feet 
above the crotches to be supported. 
The higher they are placed the more 
they will hold. 

A BOLT BRACE FOR A HEAVY LIMB 


Use a three-eighths inch bolt or 
larger and put it through holes bored 














A Preventable Accident 


The remaining side is too weak to stand. This tree was drawn together 


immediately and braced. 


It has borne three crops since the picture was 


taken and probably wil] bear many more. 
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through branches which are opposite 
each other. It is probably best to 
have the bolt fitted with a turnbuckle 
in the center so that slack may be 
taken up there. Then there will be no 
projecting ends to keep the bark from 
growing over the heads of the bolt. 
Cut away the bark to allow the bolt 
heads to fit against the wood. The 
bark can then grow over the bolt 
heads and the wounds may be closed 
before decay or canker infection can 
gain a foothold. 


A satisfactory brace can be made 
by passing eye-bolts through the 
branches or by screwing eye-bolts into 
the branches and twisting several 
strands of wire between. This makes 
an inexpensive and flexible brace 
which has some advantages. 


SUPPORTING CROTCHES ALREADY SPLIT 


If branches which have broken down 
are attached to the trunk by a fairly 
large strip of wood they may be pre- 
served for a time at least if they are 
drawn into place and held by one of 
the braces described above. On young 
Apple trees such branches will some- 
times grow fast to the tree again, if, 
in addition, the sides of the split 
crotch are bolted snugly together. In 
either case the crotch should be made 
as nearly water-tight as possible. A 
little grafting wax or similar material, 
melted and run into the crack, will 
aid materially in keeping water from 
the wound and in checking decay. 





Trees Shipped from New 
Jersey to New Zealand 


SHIPMENT of Peach trees in- 

cluding the most promising of the 
new varieties developed at the New 
Jersey Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion was sent a year ago to New Zea- 
land—8000 miles away and on the 
other side of the Equator, according to 
Professor M. A. Blake in the New 
Jersey State Horticultural Society 
News. 


The first stop was in Washington, 
where, in the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the trees were 
examined, certified to be free from 
pests, and packed for their long 
journey through the intense heat of 
the tropics. Ten weeks later they ar- 
rived in New Zealand. The following 
excerpt is from a letter written by the 
consignee, Mr. H. R. Wright, a prom- 
inent New Zealand fruit grower and 
nurseryman: 

“The Peach trees you so kindly sent 
me arrived here on January 15—I think 
I will save most of them.—I cut them 
back to about three inches from the stock, 
and used the tops for bud wood. Some- 
times I have saved a variety by budding 
when the tree itself has died. Some 
twenty years ago I imported the Admiral 
Dewey Peach from the United States and 
I managed to save it from buds taken 
from them on arrival, while both trees 
died.” 


One of the greatest difficulties in 
shipping trees to regions beyond the 
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Equator is due to the reversal of sea- 
sons. Those Peach trees left America 
in the Fall after they had become dor- 
mant. They arrived in New Zealand 
in the hot weather of January, which 
corresponds very closely to our August 
and is far from an ideal time to plant 
trees which have been subjected to a 
long gruelling (or more _ properly 
“grilling”) journey through the torrid 
zone. But that season is about right 
for budding Peaches and that explains 
in part why Mr. Wright has been able 
to save varieties by budding them 
upon arrival on vigorous stocks. An- 
other factor in the situation is the 
fact that many roots are likely to 
dry out and die during long shipments 
before the tops, carrying the buds, 
have been fatally injured. 





Pruning Top-Grafted Trees 


FOR the first few years after trees 
have been top-worked they should 
be given extra attention at pruning 
time. It is a common fault to set too 
many grafts and that tends to make 
the top too thick. The grafts grow 
straight up or nearly straight up and 
often branch more freely than ordi- 
nary shoots. The solution lies in the 
early removal of some of the grafted 
branches. 


If the shoots are allowed to crowd 
they will grow upward rapidly and 
spread slowly. Since top-grafting 
tends to produce a new top somewhat 
higher than the old one, this rapid 
growth of the topmost shoots rather 
than the side shoots exaggerates a 
tendency which is in the wrong di- 
rection. Thin out the grafts. 


When branches an inch or more in 
diameter are cleft-grafted, it is a 
common practice to set two scions— 
one on each side of the cleft. Usually 
both grow. For two or three years 
there seems to be plenty of room for 
the two shoots growing side by side 
in the same. direction, but soon the 
side branches begin to interfere and 
in six or eight years it becomes ap- 
parent to anyone that the growth from 
one scion is enough to occupy the 
space taken up by the two. Of course 
one side may then be pruned off but 
the remaining branch is nearly always 
one-sided from crowding and may 
never be as well balanced as it would 
have been had one shoot been removed 
when not more than two years old. 


It is proper to set two scions for 
one may die, but when the preferred 
scion has once become well established 
the other should be removed. 


Aside from the trouble which arises 
above from crowding, the scions grow 
until they touch each other and we 
have two branches of equal size aris- 
ing from nearly the same _ point: 
Sooner or later one will be forced off 
and a split will result like that in the 
young tree in the illustration. Since 
the two sides are nearly equal in size 
the split will follow the center of the 





main branch and the remaining side 
may be too weak to stand long. 

Such forks with equal sides are al- 
ways potential sources of trouble and 
one side should be removed when the 
branches are small. 





New Peaches from New Jersey 


‘THE New Jersey Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station has developed a 
number of promising new varieties of 
Peaches in the course of several years 
of work aimed at the production of 
better varieties of Peaches by cross- 
ing standard sorts. Nine new vari- 
eties were named last year. These 
seedlings have been grown long 
enough on the station grounds to dem- 
onstrate superior qualities, and they 
have been introduced for further test- 
ing by fruit growers. 

The new varieties are Oriole, 
Eclipse, Goldfinch, Marigold, Meteor, 
Primrose, Massasoit, Sunbeam, and 
Cumberland. All but Cumberland are 
yellow-fleshed. The demand for yel- 
low-fleshed Peaches is so _ insistent 
that Peach breeders have concentrated 
on the yellow sorts. The production 
of new Peach varieties progresses 
more rapidly than the breeding of new 
varieties of Apples and it is probable 
that the next few years will find early 
yellow-fleshed Peaches replacing many 
of the present white-fleshed varieties. 


It is quite likely that most of the 
nine new varieties will be discarded 
after a few years’ trial. Our present 
Peaches are far from perfection, but 
improvement has gone far enough to 
make the production of distinctly 
better varieties a laborious process. 
If a single variety of the nine, how- 
ever, proves to be superior and takes 
the place of an older sort, all the work 
leading to its production will be-for- 
gotten in the general rejoicing and 
will be negligible when compared with 
the value of a better variety. To 
thousands of fruit growers it will 
mean more profitable farms and more 
comfortable lives; to millions of con- 
sumers, most of whom will know noth- 
ing about the matter, a superior va- 
riety will mean either cheaper Peaches 
or better Peaches at the same price. 





Applying Manure to the 
Orchard in Winter 


HOULD manure be hauled to the 

garden as fast as it becomes avail- 
able or should it be stored until 
Spring? The question is a perennial 
one—perhaps because it is difficult to 
answer satisfactorily, or because the 
answer depends so largely upon cir- 
cumstances, that a compromise often 
is necessary. 

Of course the elements of fertility 
are neither available to plants in Win- 
ter nor needed by them, and offhand 
it would seem that scattering manure 
on the snow would give it about the 
worst possible storage conditions. But 
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the worst enemy of stored manure ig 
heating which, if allowed to continue, 
soon deprives it of nitrogen, the part 
which trees need most. It is difficult 
to store highly-nitrogenous manures 
like horse manure and poultry manure 
in such a way as to preserve this 
highly important element, and placing 
it in cold storage by scattering it on 
the ground in Winter is one of the 
best means of saving it. Tests have 
been conducted to determine the loss 
by leaching and washing in Spring 
when the snow melts. This loss has 
been found to be much less than that 
ordinarily incurred when manure is 
stored. 


If manure is to be used on the 
orchard and small fruit plantation, 
therefore, it is advisable to apply it 
as it becomes available during the 
Winter. It is not well to start haul- 
ing it out in early Autumn for suffi- 
cient nitrogen may be made available 
to the plants before leaf fall to prevent 
a proper hardening of the new wood 
for Winter, or even to start a late 
growth and increase susceptibility to 
winter injury. But as soon as the 
leaves are off and the plants are dor- 
mant the best place for manure us- 
ually is on the ground where it will! 
be needed in Spring. 





Star-grass (Aletris farinosa) 


LETRIS farinosa, popularly known 
as Colic-root or Star-grass, is one 
of our little-known native hardy her- 
baceous perennial plants that takes 
kindly to, and is much improved by 
cultivation. When well cared for it 
is really a most attractive and inter- 
esting plant for the rockery or front 
rows of small flower beds or borders, 
where it should be given a deep moder- 
ately enriched soil; one that has been 
well enriched with compost or leaf 
mould and is free from sticks and 
stones. 


It may be described as being a her- 
baceous plant with radicle line or 
lanceolate leaves growing in a close 
tuft, from which arises, during the 
months of July and August, a flower 
stem from one to two feet in length 
which terminates in a spiked flower 
scape of small white oblong bell- 
shaped flowers, which have the ap- 
pearance of being sprinkled with meal. 


This interesting child of the woods 
takes kindly to cultivation, if given a 
partially-shaded situation, and is not 
allowed to suffer for want of moisture 
during seasons of drought. A slight 
covering of some coarse littery ma- 
terial during the winter months is 
needed. The plants can be removed 
from the wild at any time of the year, 
even when in bloom, if care be taken 
to have a large ball of soil attached 
to their roots, and to keep them well 
supplied with moisture some months 
afterward, if the plants are moved 
during the late spring or summer 
months. 


CHAS. E. PARNELL 
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Queries 


Naming Flowers for Persons 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Will you tell me if it is customary to ask a 
person’s permission to name a flower for that 
person; or just name it, and say nothing about 
it, or just write the one concerned, stating that 
a flower has been named for him or her? I 
have a nice lot of very fine seedlings to be named 
and would be glad to know the customary 
practice. 





and An 





B. G. A. 

Answer:—To name a seedling flower 
for a person without first consulting that 
person would not only be discourteous 
but it would be impertinent, and prob- 
ably subject to legal redress. This 
would be especially true if the person 
for which the flower was named was 
prominent or well known. 

Just what the legal status of this 
matter is the Editor does not presume 
to suggest, but doubtless some of my 
lawyer readers will see fit to throw us 
a hint or two. 

Anyway it is exceedingly bad taste to 
name flowers for people without their 
permission, and the Editor, for one, will 
go further and say that the naming of 
flowers for people is not to be com- 
mended. When a variety is new and 
popular to name it for a prominent per- 
son might be an honor but as the variety 
becomes old, cheap and superseded by 
better varieties, then where does the 
honor come in? Therefore, friends, 
think twice before you name flowers for 
your friends or for people in prominent 
places. The practice is not recom- 
mended, generally speaking. 

But the Editor is always open to 
further suggestions and opinions. 


MADISON COOPER 





Rose-leaf-cutting Bee 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I am enclosing some Rose leaves and I would 
be pleased to have you give me some information. 

If you will notice the leaves are cut in the 
shape of circles. This happened to my Roses 
last year and the bushes were almost deprived 
of all of their leaves. I watched the plants but 
can discover nothing. I consulted two of my 
neighbors and one claimed that it was being 
attacked by a bee that rolled up the portion of 
the circle and carried it off; the other stated 
that it was a fly. I wrote to one of the leading 
Rose growers and they advised that it was a small 
worm and to use a paris green combination to 
kill them. I am satisfied that they are wrong 
for the reason that I have never been able to 
find any worms, nor is that portion of the leaf 
left where it is cut out. 

I thought maybe you might be able to advise 
me what sort of pest attacks the Rose bush and 
what remedy I can use to get rid of it. Almost 
every one in this town who has Roses complains 
of the same thing. The Rose leaves are taken 
from the Rose American Gaverieux. I have some 
Harrison yellow Roses néxt to it but this pest 
does not seem to attack them and never has. 


F. W. J., (Wyo.) 


Answer:—The leaves received with 
this inquiry show that characteristic cir- 
cular cutting of the Rose-leaf-cutting 
bee, described on page 325 of the August 
FLOWER GROWER by Robert Sparks 
Walker. There is no known preventive 
or cure. The bee does not eat the foli- 
age, but cuts out pieces with her man- 
dibles to use as lining or partitions in 
her nest. Consequently poisoning with 


arsenate of lead would scarcely have any 
effect. 


Entomologists consider the dam- 
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age of no economic importance, and so 
far as I have been able to ascertain 
there has been no control worked out. 
The damage is scarcely ever serious 
enough to injure the plant. The only 
suggestion offered is to locate the nests 
of the leaf-cutting or “carpenter” bees 
and destroy them. 
G. A. STEVENS 





Cutting Gladiolus Bulbs 


To Tae EDITOR :— 


Should I understand from recent articles in 
THE FLOWER GROWER that Gladiolus bulbs may be 
cut when they are extra large in size? It would 
not be possible to cut them more than once and 
have them still throw a good spike, would it? 

I suppose the bulbs must be cut early in the 
Spring, before they start to sprout; am I right? 
If they are cut in the Fall I should imagine that 
they would wither away. 

If you will give me a few pointers on this sub- 
ject I shall appreciate it very much. 


EpWARD F. GALE, (Cent. N.Y.) 


Answer :—The object in cutting Gladi- 
olus bulbs, from top to bottom, is not 
to increase the number of flower spikes, 
but to promote rapid propagation, num- 
ber of bulblets, and increased number 
of bulbs; and as has been stated a num- 
ber of times in these columns, it is 
chiefly practiced with new and rare vari- 
eties, and the plan is not at all prac- 
ticable commercially with commercial 
varieties which are low in price. 

The cutting should be done with a 
sharp knife and the work should be done 
the same day the bulb is planted. The 
bulb should be cut so that there is one 
strong eye to each division, and the outer 
husk must be removed so that the eyes 
may be seen. 

The theory of cutting or dividing of 
Gladiolus bulbs in this way is based on 
the fact that each piece, having a well 
developed eye, will make a strong sprout 
and a new bulb, and throw an increased 
number of bulblets. This results in 
much greater increase, and is explained 
by the fact that each eye has much 
greater nourishment when planted on its 
separate piece than it would if remain- 
ing as a part of a single bulb. In fact, 
when a bulb is planted entire usually 
only one eye develops, although some- 
times two or more. When the bulb is 
cut, if divided on reasonably strong eyes 
as suggested, each piece should throw a 
strong sprout and develop a new bulb 
with a reasonable proportion of bulblets. 





Separating Tops from 
Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EDITOR :— 


I have some 25 to 85 thousand Gladiolus seed- 
lings, and I would like to know if there is any 
way, (other than by hand,) of separating the 
very small (yearling bulbs) from their tops. 
They have been dried and now the tops are 
very brittle and break off very easily, but it 
will be a tremendous task to pick off the tops 
from the bulbs by hand. 

I am growing seedlings and will have more 
next year, so if there is any other way of sepa- 
rating the tops from the bulbs please let me know. 


RAYMOND R. BAKER, (N.Y.) 
Answer:—Your inquiry opens up the 
whole subject of planting and digging 
and curing Gladioli, and necessarily space 
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can be given to but a short outline in 
answer to your questions, but informa- 
tion along this line will be found in al- 
most every issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 

As you speak of seedlings it is pre- 
sumed that these are small bulbs, but 
whether the bulbs are large or small the 
tops of the foliage should be removed 
from the bulbs when dug;—from the 
small bulbs by simply pulling them off 
and from the larger ones by cutting with 
shears. 


Yes, it is a tremendous task to sep- 
arate the tops from the bulbs now, but 
most anything connected with growing 
Gladioli is hard work, and plenty of it, 
including the planting and digging. The 
separating of the tops from the bulb is 
a small job, comparatively, at digging 
time, and practically every grower 
handles the matter in this way. 

This apparently is where you made 
the mistake, and if you haye tops, bulbs, 
roots and everything all mixed together 
you certainly have some job ahead of 
you. It is bad enough to pick the bulbs 
out of the fine roots, but when it comes 
to picking them out of the tops and fine 
roots, too, it is surely a discouraging 
proposition. 





Sub-irrigating Sweet Peas 


To THE EbIToR :— 


I am intending planting a new perennial 
border next Spring and have been informed by 
an old flower grower that he obtained very good 
results in growing Sweet Peas by placing about 
six inches under the seed bed a three inch drain 
tile with an upright on each end of the trench 
through which he watered his plants. Have any 
of your readers had any experience in this line? 

What I propose doing in a border of about 50 
feet in length by 6 feet in width is placing tile 
near each edge about 18 inches under the top 
of the border with an upright tile to the surface 
at regular intervals and turn the hose into these 
tiles and water the plants from the bottom in- 
stead of the top. 

The opinion and experience of any of your 
readers will be gratefully received. 


“ToRONTO AMATEUR” 
Answer :—Sub-irrigation is as much, 
(rather more,) of an engineering prob- 
lem as it is horticultural, and, there- 
fore, the Editor’s engineering experience 
encourages him to offer a few sugges- 
tions. 


Supplying water to Sweet Peas, or any 
other crop for that matter, in the way 
suggested, is not quite the simple mat- 
ter that it seems, and it is quite likely 
that too much water may be applied for 
best results. This is especially true if 
the soil is inclined to be heavy or of a 
clayey nature. As soils vary in char- 
acter in different locations it may be 
seen that the watering or irrigating of 
a crop by means of drain tile placed be- 
low the surface of the ground is not 
a simple matter, and it would neces- 
sarily mean some experimenting to de- 
termine the correct depth for the tile 
and how much water to use under dif- 
ferent conditions. 


As best results in growing Sweet Peas 
are had from rather deep trenching, 
putting manure in the bottom of the 
trenches, it is possible that the sugges- 
tion of sub-irrigating ought to be worked 
in connection with the trench method of 
planting. 

Will some reader who has had experi- 
ence along this line offer further sug- 
gestions, not only about the sub-irriga- 
tion idea, but in connection with plant- 
ing of Sweet Peas in trenches with ma- 
nure in the bottom? 


Ss Se gg eS 
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Various Questions about Gladioli 


To THE EpItTor:— 


1. Will three-eighths inch to three-quarter inch 
Gladiolus bulbs bloom the first season? 

2. Do you recommend deep or trench planting, 
similar to methods used in planting Celery? 

3. Is the foliage of some varieties more liable 
‘to turn brown before blooming than others? In 
general what are the causes and remedy for 
this trouble? 

4. Can the Gladiolus be propagated by splitting 
the bulb into four equal parts and planting 
without any special treatment? 

5. After digging bulbs in the Fall are they 
liable to be injured if foliage is removed before 
curing? 

6. Will it injure Gladiolus bulbs to season 
or cure them indoors at ordinary room tem- 
perature? 

7. Please describe your method of curing or 
seasoning bulbs. 

Hz. Cc. &. 


Answer:—1. Yes, Gladiolus bulbs 
three-eighths inch to three-quarter inch 
will bloom the first season, but not neces- 
sarily so. It depends upon variety very 
largely, also somewhat on condition of 
the bulb. Some varieties bloom well 
from very small bulbs, noticeably the two 
well known varieties Mrs. Frank Pendle- 
ton and Mrs. Dr. Norton, and there are 
many others. Indeed, the two varieties 
mentioned will often throw nice flower 
spikes from bulblets. 


2. Have never heard of planting 
Gladioli in trenches similar to the 
method used in growing Celery and do 
not believe this is desirable and surely it 
is not necessary, unless conditions are 
altogether exceptional. Perhaps in a 
dry season this method might be useful, 
but unless the soil is exceptionally deep 
it would not do at all; and if the soil 
were deep and the weather conditions 
were wet, trench planting might prove 
disastrous. 


3. Yes, some Gladiolus varieties are 
much more liable to turn brown before 
blooming than others, and some varieties 
are very persistent in this premature 
ripening of foliage. Whether this can 


be called a disease or not is a question ;— ° 


it only may be characteristic of certain 
varieties. But, of course, the mere term 
“browning of foliage” means nothing, as 
it might be real disease or it might sim- 
ply be a natural ripening. This subject 
is so complicated, and definite state- 
ments are so difficult to make, that it is 
hardly worth while to try to discuss 
the subject logically in this short answer. 


4. It would hardly be fair to say that 
Gladioli can be propagated by splitting 
bulbs into four equal parts;—but they 
surely could be so propagated. If the 
question means cutting the bulbs from 
top to bottom, this should be done so that 
each piece has a well developed eye, and 
the splitting should not be done hap- 
hazard. This method is useful mostly 
with new and comparatively rare vari- 
eties, and it should be carefully done if 
satisfactory results are expected. It is 
necessary to remove the outer husk, so 
that the eyes can be seen and this should 
be done only at planting time. 


5. This question seems to indicate that 
H. C. S. has been accustomed to leaving 
foliage on the bulbs after digging. In 
the Editor’s opinion and in the opinion 
of most experienced growers it is best 
to cut the “top” promptly from the bulb 
when removed from the ground. Cut 
right close to the bulb,—don’t leave a 
stub. Answering the question directly, 
it may be said that foliage should not 
be left on the bulbs at digging time; 
so that contrary to injuring the bulb 
by removing foliage, it is best to remove 
it. 
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6. No, it will not injure bulbs to cure 
them under cover, and late dug buibs are 
often of necessity so cured; but this 
should not be done at ordinary room tem- 
peratures of 70 to 75 degrees, unless it 
is desired to hasten the curing process 
so that bulbs may perhaps be forced in 
the greenhouse or sent to the South for 
early planting. A few days exposure to 
a temperature of 70 to 80 degrees is 
desirable to free the outer husk of 
moisture and prevent moulding; after 
that a slow curing at a temperature of 
40 to 60 degrees is best. Too rapid dry- 
ing at high temperatures evaporates too 
much moisture from the bulb, thus tak- 
ing from it vitality. Bulbs should be 
maintained in a plump and hard con- 
dition for best results. 

7. The Editor has not attempted to 
dogmatize to any considerable extent 
by inflicting his own garden methods on 
readers of THE FLOWER GROWER, but in 
answer to a direct question of this kind 
he is pleased to give his method for what 
it is worth. Quite a long story could be 
told about method of curing, but briefly 
it may be summed up as follows: 

I begin digging bulblet grown stock 
first, usually about the last of August, 
as the bulblet grown stock is planted 
first, sometimes as early as early April 
or even late March. The small bulbs are 
placed in trays four inches high with 
one-eighth inch galvanized screen bot- 
toms. This allows the sand and earth 
to fall away from the bulbs as soon as 
they are dried. In fact, unless the 
ground is very wet most of the sand can 
be removed when dug. 

After a day or two in the sun the 
bulbs are placed in the cellar, where 
there can be a free circulation of air, 
by opening windows when the nights or 
days are sufficiently cool. Stock cured 
in trays in this way for a month or two 
is ready to be cleaned, and if not cleaned 
when ready it is best to pile up these 
small bulbs in a rather thick pile, so 
they do not dry out excessively. This 
is where judgment and experience come 
in. 

Following the digging of bulblet grown 
stock, stock grown from planting size 
is dug, and this is handled in much the 
same way as described above, except 
that it is perhaps not as necessary to 
protect it from excessive drying, as the 
bulbs are larger. 

Large blooming size are ordinarily 
dug late, although necessarily where the 
quantity is small all sizes are dug at 
the same time, as they are usually 
planted together, and no particular care 
is necessary with the big fellows to avoid 
extreme drying out, except that I do not 
expose the bulbs for more than two or 
three days in the direct sunshine. 

A storage house is available and at 
night bulbs which are sunned during 
the day are placed in the storage house 


at night to protect them from possible. 


rains, or dews, or freezing. They are 
only exposed when the conditions are 
favorable for drying. Sunshine and heat 
will remove surplus moisture from bulbs 
after digging very quickly. 

My trays are 18 inches wide, 3 feet 
long, and 4 inches deep. These are 
placed on 4 x 4’s laid on the ground, so 
as to give air circulation, and allow 
space for the dirt to fall through as the 
bulbs dry and are stirred for this 
purpose. 

Altogether the questions of H. C. S. 
are comprehensive enough to include the 
entire business of growing and digging 
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Gladioli, and the above are only brief ; 


suggestions in answer to the direct ques- 
tions. 

Readers are requested to give their 
own experience as against that of the 
Editor above. As already stated, he is 
not at all conceited about his own meth- 
ods and he will say that his own methods 
are changing from year to year. 

Necessity is often the mother of in- 
vention, and the Editor’s methods are 
mostly of his own devising, compara- 
tively few having been adapted from 
other growers. Therefore, he would be 
glad to hear from other growers as to 
their general methods and the details 
of same. 

MADISON COOPER 





Wintering Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EbiTor :— 


I should like to consult you about the winter- 
ing of my Gladiolus bulbs, and to ask your advice, 
I have about 5,000 bulbs now, so that the idea of 
hanging them in paper bags is out of the 
question. We are gone in the winter season 
from December Ist to May Ist and this house 
is closed, and the farmhouse cellar is filled to 
overflowing, so that there is no room for the bulbs 
there. The only possible place is a large cellar 
underneath the big normal school building, which 
is infested with rats. So, to make the bulbs safe, 
they have to be air-tight and my question to 
you is to ask if this is bad for the vitality of 
the bulbs and do you advise packing them in 
buckwheat chaff, or without it? 

We put them in large packing cases, lined 
with fine wire to keep the rats out, and their 
vitality does not appear impaired, but this year 
they have been very slow about sprouting. 


S. B. H., (Me.) 

Answer:—You are surely up against 
a difficult problem. It is out of the ques- 
tion to store bulbs where there are rats, 
and even mice do a lot of damage by 
mixing the bulbs. 

You could partition off a part of the 
cellar with one-eighth inch mesh gal- 
vanized wire screen which will surely 
keep out the rats. 

No, I would not pack the bulbs in 
buckwheat chaff; they should be spread 
out in open trays so the air will circulate 
around them freely. Bulbs should not 
be stored air-tight. They will likely 
mould if you do this. 

You say you have put them in large 
packing cases lined with fine wire to 
keep out the rats. If bulbs are thor- 
oughly cured and dried before packing 
they will stand storing in a dry room in 
considerable bulk, but it is unsafe, gen- 
erally speaking. I use trays four inches 
deep, sixteen inches wide and three feet 
long, with one-eighth inch mesh gal- 
vanized wire screen on the bottom. These 
trays are built with six inch ends so 
that they may be piled up and give air 
circulating space between. 

(THE EDITOR) 





Crossing Dahlias with Gladioli 


To THE EDITOR :— 


A question which arose the other day at a 
flower show was as follows: 

Can a Gladiolus be mixed with a Dahlia, or 
vice versa, thus bringing about a new species, 
or in other words would the pollen of a Dahlia 
cross with a Gladiolus? 

A. J. H., (Ohio) 


Answer:—While it is generally un- 
derstood that different species of plants 
and flowers cannot be crossed or hy- 
bridized, yet there may be exceptions 
to this rule. It is hoped that the print- 
ing of your inquiry will bring out further 
information along this line. 

—(Ep1Tor) 
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Bulblets from Madonna 


and Excelsum Lilies 
To THE EDITOR:— 

Referring to an article in the December 1920 
jssue of ‘THE FLOWER GROWER, page 199, by David 
Griffiths, U. S..Department of Agriculture: 

Can one layer their Madonna Lily stems with- 
out a coldframe or a greenhouse? If so is it 
necesary to protect from rains? Can more of 
the stem be used than the foot above the bulb? 

Would be pleased to have this information for 

i thank you. 

_ M. K., (Penna.) 

Answer:—In the production of bulb- 
lets from the stems of the Madonna and 
Excelsum Lilies two methods of pro- 
cedure are possible. In both cases and 
in both Lilies the stems are jerked out 
of the undisturbed bulbs as soon as the 
flowers fade. 

Eighteen inches or more of the base 
of the stems may be laid on a dirt floor 
in a shed under a porch or similar situ- 
ation and covered with two inches of 
sand and left there undisturbed for two 
to three months and then the bulblets 
taken off and planted in the open ground. 


‘Growth will be accelerated if this prop- 


agation is done under glass in a frame 
or under the benches of a greenhouse 
where the temperature will be 70° to 
90°F. Of course, the stems may be lay- 
ered in boxes, but this gives conditions 
which are most too dry. It is better to 
have the capillarity of soil protected 
from the sun, rain and seepage. In such 
a propagation I prefer to take the leaves 
off because they are likely to mold and 
decay. 

A still simpler way is to heel the stems 
in the open garden in about the same way 
as one would ordinary shrubs awaiting 
time of planting. When this is done the 
whole stem with all leaves attached is 
employed. The stems are put in at an 
angle and 18 inches of the base is cov- 
ered with three to four inches of soil. 
They are left undisturbed until about the. 
middle of October and are then set out 
in their permanent quarters. 

If root growth, accompanied by top 
shoots, seems to start rather vigorously 
the transplanting should take place ear- 
lier than the middle of October. De- 
creasing the moisture will delay the for- 
mation of roots. Increasing the temper- 
ature will accelerate the development of 
the bulblets. The whole stem may be 
used in the layering process, but there 
does not seem to be any use of employ- 
ing more than about 18 inches. 


Davip GRIFFITH 





Immature Gladiolus Bulbs 


To THE EpitTor:— 


Will you kindly inform me if bulbs that were 
too late for flowering in the Fall will produce 
healthy bulbs next year, if planted early? I 
received a shipment of Gladiolus bulbs rather 
late in the season and same were planted, but 
before they had flowered the frost came and cut 
them down, 

On digging I found the bulbs rather small but 
firm. Another two weeks of good weather would 
doubtless have brought the most of them to bloom. 


E. H., (B. C.) 


Answer:—The Gladiolus is wonder- 
fully adaptable. It is possible to stop 
its season of activity at most any degree 
of maturity and, therefore, it is prob- 
able that the bulbs which did not ma- 
ture well, because of frost, will give a 
good account of themselves another year. 


It must be understood in this connec- 
tion that bulbs do not stop growth when 
the flower spike is frozen. The foliage 
of the Gladiolus will stand several de- 
grees of frost without damage, and the 








bulbs will continue growth as long as 
the foliage is green. Indeed, the bulbs 
will continue to mature somewhat after 
the foliage is frozen, and a certain 
amount of ripening in the ground is 
desirable. 





Botanical Name of 


Jerusalem Cherry 
To THE EDITOR :— 


What is the scientific name of Jerusalem 
Cherry? I cannot seem to locate it in the 
catalogues of two large seed houses. 

Also how is it propagated? Any information 
in answer to the above questions will be greatly 
appreciated. 

A. V. B., (Mass.) 


Answer:—The botanical name of 
Jerusalem Cherry is Solanum Pseudo- 
capsicum. Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horti- 
culture describes it as 


“A small branching leafy shrub, reaching 
3-4 ft., erect and glabrous throughout: lvs. nar- 
rowly lanceolate. oblanceolate, or oblong, entire 
or the margins slightly wavy, narrowed at the 
base to a short petiole, mostly obtuse at the apex, 
the surface bright green and shining, the veins 
prominent; fis. solitary or few in lateral clusters, 
small, white: fr. globose, scarlet or rarely yel- 
low, %-% in. diam. Widely distributed in 
tropical and semi-tropical regions, naturalized in 
Fla. Probably a native of the Old World, perhaps 
Maderia.—An old-fashioned plant usually grown 
as small specimens in pots for its showy scarlet 
fre., which persist for a long time.” 

Nothing is given about culture, and 
if any reader has had experience along 
this line will be glad to hear from him. 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 




















QUESTIONS 


GRASS SEED FOR GOLF OR BASEBALL FIELD 


A reader wants to know what com- 
bination of seed should be used and 
quantity per acre, for seeding grounds 
used for golf or baseball; also sugges- 
tions as to time of year best results 
might be obtained on a rather lean sandy 
soil. Can any reader help him? 


MOVING ROSES IN OREGON 
I wish to ask when is the best time 
to move Rose bushes. Would it be better 
to move them in February than in No- 
vember or December? 


Mrs. R. W. B., (Ore.) 


QUANTITY OF SEED REQUIRED FOR LAWN 

Can you inform me the quantity of 
lawn seed required for proper spreading 
on a space of one hundred square feet? 
I am making about half an acre of new 
lawn and wish to get an idea of the 
amount of seed required. 


W. O., (Wis.) 


AMARYLLIS DOES NOT BLOOM 
I have three Amaryllis which I have 
had now for three Winters and they 
have never bloomed. They were pur- 
chased from a greenhouse in Spring- 
field, Ohio. Can any of your readers tell 


me through THE FLOWER GROWER what 


to do to make them bloom? 
M. E. C., (Ohio) 
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USE OF LIME IN THE GARDEN 

I would very much like to see a list of 
plants and bulbs that like lime in some 
form. Hydrated lime works more 
quickly than the pulverized limestone, 
but I can see no difference other than 
that. 

I have used hydrated lime on my 
Phlox, which had red spider, and seemed 
sick besides, and it was helpful. I also 
put a good liberal amount of pulverized 
limestone in the ground when I trans- 
planted Irises, and they seemed to like 
it, too. 

Now I want to know what other things 
like or need lime, and I have no way of 
finding out. 























































M. H. J., (Il.) 


GROWING MUSHROOMS FROM SPAWN 


As a reader of THE FLOwEeR GROWER 
I am seeking information about the 
germination of Mushroom spores. Just 
what is the secret and how to go about 
germination, is what I want to know. 
Full information will be highly appre- 
ciated. 

J.J.S., (St. Louis) 


MAKING A ROSE JAR 


Will some one kindly tell me the cor- 
rect way of making a “Rose jar’’? 


Mrs. W. C. H., (Penna.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT WANTED 


A plant was given to me and I would 
like to know what it is. It came from 
California, and I thought it was an 
Amaryllis, but it has no bulb. The roots 
are about the thickness of macaroni and 
are the same thickness their full length. 

The plant has not bloomed yet, but it 
has nine leaves and it very likely belongs 
to the Lily family. 

I. J. Z., (Mich.) 


INFORMATION ABOUT CINERARIAS WANTED 


Won’t someone give us a good write-up 
on Cinerarias from seed to bloom? 
Please do not leave out anything. In- 
clude insect pests, how to care for the 
plants, and all about it. 


H. M., (Ont.) 


POINSETTIA DROPS LEAVES 
We have a very handsome Poinsettia 
and the leaves are falling off, and we 
cannot stop it. Will some one please 
tell us just what to do in order to keep 
the plant in good condition? 


C. J. K. & Bro., (N. J.) 





HOLLYHOCK INFORMATION WANTED 


A reader wants information about the 
propagation, culture and complete care 
of Hollyhocks. Will readers who have 
had experience with Hollyhocks tell us of 
some of their experiences in as complete 
detail as possible‘ Short suggestions 
are always acceptable. 


PACKING GLADIOLI AND DAHLIAS FOR 
EXHIBITION 


Can you or any of your readers tell me 
the best way of packing flowers for ex- 
hibition, when they have to be cut about 
two days before? I find the Glads keep 
pretty well but the Dahlias look badly. 


A. L. M., (B. C.) 




















ANSWERS 


EXPERIENCE WITH JERUSALEM CHERRY 


F. G. asks about Jerusalem Cherries. 
F. G. says there is plenty of light. But 
is there plenty of good air? How about 
the old gas bugaboo? I would suggest 
that F. G. remove one of the plants, 
WITH THE SOIL INTACT, from the 
pot. He may find that the soil in the 
lower part of the pot'is too dry. 

I once had a plant that was not doing 
well although I gave it occasional ferti- 
lizer and apparently plenty of water. 
It was a Cineraria. I decided to use the 
pot for a Jerusalem Cherry, so I re- 
moved the Cineraria. Although the soil 
at the surface was moist, the lower part 
was almost bone dry. 


Undoubtedly the best way to water 
potted plants is to set the pots in a tub 
of water and let the water rise up 
through the hole in the bottom. As soon 
as I planted the Cineraria outside it be- 
gan to flourish. 

When I put the Jerusalem Cherry in 
the pot, I replaced the sandy loam that 
had been there with a mixture of sandy 
loam and straight leaf mold, about fifty- 
fifty. I have found by experience that 
I get much better results by using fifty 
per cent or more of leaf mold with my 
garden soil, which varies greatly. Form- 
ulas of leaf mold, loam, sand, garden 
soil, humus, etc., are rather indefinite. 

To get the best results for starting 
seeds in boxes and for potted plants one 
should do some experimenting. F. G. 
might find it profitable to try his Jeru- 
salem Cherries in different combinations 
of soil. But I feel sure that he can take 
for granted that there should be more 
moisture at the bottom than at the top 
of the soil in a pot. 


Louis A. SANCHEZ, (Calif.) 


“STINKHORN” MUSHROOMS 


Answering Mrs. H. McKee in the No- 
vember issue. 

The foul smelling Mushroom that she 
found is a species belonging to the fam- 
ily Phallaceae or Stinkhorns. This is 
a peculiar group of fungi which, when 
mature, gives off a very unpleasant, car- 
rion-like odor. This odor is given off 
when the cap begins to melt down. 


The Frilled or Netted Stinkhorn 
(Dictyophora duplicata) is the largest 
and most evil smelling. The body is 
about six to eight inches high, with a 
delicate lacy skirt hanging down. 

The Common Stinkhorn (Phallus im- 
pudicus) is only four to six inches high 
and lacks the lacy frill or skirt. 


The Smaller Stinkhorn (Lysurus 
borealis) is only about two inches tall. 

There are a few other plants in the 
Stinkhorn group, and all have a dis- 
agreeable odor. 


Mrs. Epwarp GHENT DEAN, (Ohio) 


CROSSING GLADIOLI 


Just a few words in answer to the 
query of L. H. R., in the October FLOWER 
GROWER regarding crossing Gladiolus. 

My experience has been that on the 
afternoon of the first day the flower is 
open the stigma is receptive. It is, also, 
receptive on the second day. 

If L. H. R. made a crossing in wet 
weather it may account for his failure. 
Bright, warm, sunny weather is the best. 





His failure to get results may be due 
to the fact that he used stale pollen. 
Some varieties do not make good virile 
pollen. Furthermore some varieties used 
as seed parents will not produce seeds. 
Herada is one of these. Every breeder 
should keep records of his crossing and 
the results obtained, to be used as a 
guide for future crossing. 


GLADIOLUS BILL 


CROSSING: GLADIOLI 


L. H. R. wishes to know when the 
stigma of a Glad is ready to receive 
pollen. I am not “an old hand” at the 
job, but have only had one cross fail. 
I hood my parent bloom early in the 
morning, after having removed the 
anthers, and have found the stigma in 
proper condition after ten o’clock. The 
stigma becomes somewhat sticky and the 
pollen readily adheres to it, after that 
time. 

R. E. P., (Ont.) 


DAHLIA STUNT 


Answering H. H. H., (Md.,) and 
J. M. L., (Penna.,) and C. G. R., (Ia.,) 
I will say: 

“Dahlia stunt” is largely due to 
weather conditions. In Iowa we have 
had the worst year for Dahlias I have 
known, due to weather extremes. May 
and first half of June was cold and dry, 
and this drouth was not broken until 
June 16th. Then ten days of extreme 
wet. Then another drouth lasting from 
July 4th until August 12th, which was 
exceeding hot and dry. 


Then in September we had three days, : 


the 17th, 18th, and 19th, accompanied by 
southwest hot winds, that blistered and 
wilted vegetation, beasts and humans. 
The Dahlias that were too young to be 
much affected by the July-August 
drouth were blighted and blasted dur- 
ing the three days in September, espe- 
cially the buds. 

So it did not matter what time your 
Dahlias were planted, they were severely 
checked this year, for they will not 
stand extreme drouth and heat, and are 
as quickly affected by such as Potatoes. 
I made three plantings; June Ist, 
June 15th, and July 1st. These are ap- 
proximate dates. July 1st planting did 
far the best. Nine-tenths of the blooms 
came from that planting. This year 
have not had one good bloom where in 
former seasons I have had hundreds. 
It is now October 6th, and we will prob- 
ably get our first frost by morning, 
(frost came but did not damage,) and 
think of such Dahlias as Pride of Cali- 
fornia, Kalif, Mina Burgle, Souv. 
Doazan, City of Washington, Mrs. Gor- 
don, Billionaire, Sulfurea, George Wal- 
ters and many, many others not yet pro- 
ducing a bloom; if so, a dwarfed or one- 
sided flower. The hot sun and drouths 
have so injured the tops of the plants 
as to stop their upward growth and pro- 
duce many side shoots; results, a low 
bushy plant with no flowers. By actual 
count two-thirds of my plants have been 
so injured that to date they have not 
bloomed; and most of them, in fact all 
of them, except the new stock that I 
secured from two of the best growers in 
the business, were from stock that gave 
100% results last year. 

My judgment is that when such 
weather conditions produce such dire re- 
sults, disbudding and pruning will do 
very little good, for the whole plant has 
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been what I call “Sun Shocked”’ insteag 
of “Shell Shocked.” Dahlias will hg 
more or less “sick” as J. M. L. terms it, 
if they are subjected to a blistering hot 
sun and drouths. 


Rev. ALBERT B. ADAMS, (Iowa) 


PROTECTING SWEET VIOLETS DURING 
WINTER 

Answering question on the above sub. 
ject in the October issue: 

Place a coarse screen or frame over 
the Violets, and about six inches above 
them. Cover this with some rough 
refuse and a few leaves. This will pro. 
tect from hard freezing and hold the 
snow, at the same time allowing accegs 
of air. 

If covering is put directly on the 
plants they are likely to rot with the 


moisture retained in the covering, but 


by the above method they may be left in 
the ground over Winter and give some 
early flowers. 

CuHas. LEGGETT, (Ont.) 


TWENTY-FIVE BEST IRISES WANTED 

Reply to A. B. C. 

I will not attempt to recommend a best 
25, but do recommend the following as 
25 of the best:—Dusk (Morrison); 
Bruno (Bliss) ; Queen Caterina (Sturte- 
vant); Arlington (Simpson); Asia 


(Yeld); Loudon (Fendall); Mme. Cho- § 


baut (Denis) ; Ambassadeur (Vilmorin); 
Damozel (Morrison); Georgia (Farr); 
Seminole (Farr); Lent A. Williamson 
(Williamson); Mlle. Schwartz (Denis); 
Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau (Millet); 
Prospero (Yeld); Mme. Cheri (Sturte- 
vant); Shekinah (Sturtevant); Flam- 


menschwert (Goos & Koeneman); 
Sweet Lavender (Bliss); Sophronia 
(Morrison); Mme. Durand (Denis); 


San Gabriel (Dean); True Charm (Stur- 
tevant); Morning Splendor (Shull); 
and Horizon (Morrison). 


Cuas. E. F. GERSDORFF 


CANNA GROWING EXPERIENCE 

Referring to query of H. M. A., (Ga.) 
in the October number, I wish to state 
I have grown Cannas for some years 
past and have found the best results may 
be obtained by turning under leaves in 
the Fall of the year in that part of the 
garden where the Cannas are to be 
planted the following Spring. If the 
soil is heavy, it can be lightened by either 
using sand or coal ashes. The leaves 
will rot by Spring and will form a mulch 
which will yield moisture for the plants. 


Cannas, or any other plant which has 
large foliage, require a great amount of 
moisture and the decomposed leaves fur- 
nish this during the hot summer days. 

Several good varieties are San Diego 
(bronze foliage) with orange blooms; 
and Yellow Humbert, which is a freak 
at times, showing a half bronze and 
green leaf, the bloom being a spotted 
yellow and sometimes entirely red. The 
best blooming Canna in the writer’s esti- 
mation is The President, which has an 
enormous bloom of fiery red. The best 
pink is Mrs. Conard. This mixture of 
colors will give you as fine a range of 
Cannas as can be procured. 

In starting Cannas, the writer uses 
a box about six inches deep. By boring 
holes in bottom of box I obtain drainage. 
Place about one-half inch of coarse coal 
ashes in the bottom, over which spread 
about half an inch of leaves; then fill 
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box to top with a good light loamy soil. 

If, in this climate, the Cannas are cut 
up and planted in March, you will have 
plants six inches high by planting time. 
The box may be placed in a warm cellar 
in a sunny spot or in a hot sash to ob- 
tain these results. 


Louis Essic, (Md.) 


REMEDY FOR ASTER BEETLES 


My remedy for Aster beetle, (if you 
mean the black ones which appear sud- 
denly and eat the flowers,) is one level 
teaspoonful of paris green, mixed with a 
little water until dissolved. Then add 
to a watering can full of water, (our 
can holds about 16 quarts). Walk along 
rows, sprinkling the Asters with this 
poison solution. Keep moving. Do not 
stand in one place and sprinkle. 

We used this remedy successfully this 
year, and picked 2040 Asters from 102 
plants. There were many more buds 
killed by frost. 

The beetles appeared some time during 
the day, and by evening had eaten the 
opened flowers back to the yellow cen- 
ters. We used the spray in the evening 
and next morning all the beetles were 
dead. Some plants had as many as ten 
beetles to a flower head. The plants did 
not need a second spraying. 


ADELE A. RouGH, (Conn.) 


PROPAGATING SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 


To Mrs. Shafer’s inquiry about Spirea 
Vanhouttei I would say that my experi- 
ence has been to dig up a plant, place it 
on a bench or table, get a chair and sit 
down to the work of carefully dissecting 
the plant, so as to have as many root 
fibres to each stalk as possible and then 
replanting in gravelly soil. Large stools 
of this plant I divide with a hand 
axe, every three or four years and re- 
plant. They do best in stony soil. 


Cyrit McEvoy, (B. C.) 








Important Notice to 
Gladiolus Growers 








Growers of Gladiolus with- 
in 200 to 300 miles of Chi- 
cago who are growing more 
than 10,000 Kunderd Gla- 
diolus, and who will dispose 
of their entire cut-flower 
crop for the season of 1926, 
should communicate with 
me immediately. 


A. E. KUNDERD 


GOSHEN - -° 





INDIANA 








Index for 1925 
This year we hope to have the index 


ready soon after January Ist. Those 
who want it should remit 10c in 
stamps and it- will be sent promptly 
when ready. A year’s issues of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, more than 500 pages 
of reading matter, with the index, 
will prove valuable as a reference 
work. It need not be pointed out that 
more than a year’s issues will be 
proportionately more valuable. 





Kunderd’s Gladiolus 
Lacinatus Free 


Note the advertisement on page IX 
which tells how any person interested 
in securing a bulb of A. E. Kunderd’s 
new-type Gladiolus Lacinatus, can do 
so without investing any money. For 
three yearly subscriptions to THE 
FLOWER GROWER at full paid price, 
$2.00 each or $6.00 for the three, I 
will send a bulb of Lacinatus free. 


This has only been made possible ~ 


with a special arrangement with Mr. 
Kunderd for this season, and please 
note that the offer is only good until 
March list. In other words, it is for 
the months of January and February 


only. MADISON COOPER 





Lists of Names for Samples 


A special appeal was made to read- 
ers of THE FLOWER GROWER to send 
the names of people whom they knew 
to be flower lovers who maintain 
homes of their own and are interested 
in beautifying their premises, in out- 
door activities in general, and things 
in life which are altogether worth 
while. A very large proportion of 
FLOWER GROWER readers have _ re- 
sponded to this appeal in a very thor- 
ough and wholehearted way, but of 
the blanks sent out there are still a 
few which have not been returned. 

Therefore, friends who have not 
sent in a list of names if you have lost 
the blank don’t fail to send the names 
just the same. 

And friends of 


THE FLOWER 


. GROWER who have already responded 


to the appeal for lists, I want to thank 
you most heartily, not as a personal 
appreciation, but on behalf of THE 
FLOWER GROWER, as an_ institution, 
and on behalf of FLOWER GROWER 
readers who are as much interested in 
THE FLOWER GROWER as an institution 
as I am as its Editor and Publisher. 


MADISON COOPER, Editor. 














Plant Now, have them for years. Economical, easy to 

are for, beautify your home. LARKSPUR, 30c 

fo for $2. -SWEET WILLIAMS, 20c each,10 for $1.80} 

SHA’ AISIES, 22c each, 10 for $2 

Prices Postpaid. Shipped Anywhere. 

FR New beautiful catalog just off 
rest. Full of low prices on 
irst Class hardy trees 

BOOK seeds. Valuable planting infor- 


mation. Send for it ye 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES and SEED HOUSE 
Carl Sonderegger, Pres. 
134 Court Ste Beatrice, Nob. 
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Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
A few of 1925. 

Twenty-four, (24) all differcnt, of the 
years above stated, postpaid, $2.00. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surpl.is. 

MapIson Cooper, Publisher, 
Caicium, N.Y. 








Hardy Wild Flowers 


More than 100 uncommon varieties. 
Write for new descriptive list. 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 

Forestburg, - - Texas 











POTASH-MARL 


The Ideal Garden Fertilizer 


POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST., - NEW YORK 























Brunt’s Perennials 


should be considered when planning your gar- 
den. They include only the best and are 
grown right. A garden guide is included in 
all orders for $1.00 or may be purchased for 
25 cents with a rebate coupon. 


ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box M., West Point, Pa. 














SEND US YOUR LIST of wants in Shrubs, Vines, 
Lilies, _ Irises, 
Peonies, Gladi- 
oli, Dahlias, or 
anything for 
u° ur garden. 
e specialize 
in novelties old 
and new. Re- 
gale Lily seed 
75c per 100. 











Flowers in January? 


Yes! Plant Hamamelis Vernalis (Vernal 
Witch Hazel) and enjoy the fragrant golden 
blossoms in the dead of winter. A splendid 
native shrub, hardy in N.E. Strong plants 


$1.00 prepaid. 
RALPH W. SHREVE 
sas 


Farmington, -- Arkan: 











Hyper-Humu5 


TUR ae @ ov me fol oll lal foleteeleln| 


Booklet and Prices on Request 
Dept 16° N.J. 


~~) 








KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical Proven Power Cul- 
tivator for Gardeners, Suburb- 
anites, Truckers, Florists, Nur- 
serymen, Fruit Growers, Coun- 
try Estates and Lawnwork. 








Catalog 


AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 
1053-33rd Ave. S.E., Minneapolis, Minn. 






























Six Room. Home—Hollow Tile and Stucco’ 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


note of this modern English cot- 
tage, 6-B-20. The direct arrange- 
ment of this plan provides a roomy in- 
terior without loss of valuable space. 


S note of thi of design is the key- 


west or south, but for other facings 
the plan should be reversed. 

The basement is planned for exca- 
vation below kitchen, sleeping porch, 
rear chamber and dining room only. 











*s 


Copyright 1925—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No. 6-B-20 
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Here is a step saving, space saving 
plan, difficult to improve upon. Spe- 
cial thought has been given, not only 
to the use of standard lengths of lum- 
ber, but to the use of stock millwork as 
well. This means a saving in build- 
ing costs. 


HOLLOW TILE-STUCCO EXTERIOR 


The house is planned to be built of 
hollow tile walls on concrete footings, 
with stucco exterior and brick base 
course. The house is planned to face 





*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
swered by the Architects’ Small House Service 
Bureau of the United States, Inc., controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, United States 
government. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


A full basement can be provided if 
desired. 

Special features of the house are a 
latticed enclosed pergola porch, a fire- 
place of simple, inexpensive design in 
the living room, an arched opening be- 
tween living room and dining room, 
and French doors, if desired. 

This house provides six rooms and 
bath. A breakfast table with seats 
are in the nook in the kitchen. A 
sliding door between the kitchen and 
rear entry is a feature that will be 
found highly desirable. 











GLADIOLI - - DAHLIAS 
PERENNIALS 


Finest varieties. High quality stock at rea- 
sonable prices. A post card now will bring 
our price list in the Spring. 

The Langlois Floral Garden 
R 1, Box 16D, Vancouver, Wash. 











“SUPER-GLADS ONLY” 


Send for catalog listing choice varieties 
rated above 85 by 


CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF 
1825 North Capitol St. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 























Newest “Glad” Novelties 


Both Foreign and Domestic 





Send for price list and interesting ‘‘glad” information 


It will pay you to get my list. 


ARTHUR A. ARENIUS 
59 Bliss Road, LONGMEADOW, MASS. 









Calcium, Wj 
January, 





Your Flower Garden for $6.06 
Postpaid, U.S. Spring Delivery, — 
10 Gaillardia P: G —— $1.00 





































fC Sees 1.00 

6 Lilium Tigrim, Red Tall --.._.--_- 1.00 
100 Gladioli, Choice No. 2 & 3, Mixed -___-_- 1.00 
6 Playtcodon (Balloon Flower) aes 1.00 
12 Anna Eberius Gladioli__..._..__-_- 1.00 


Price List Free. No order less $2.00 accepted, 
SWEDBERG BROS. NURSERIES 
Battie Lake, Minn., Otter Tail Co. 








HOUSE PLANTS 
NEED MANURE! 


-HEED Wizard puts new life and ~ 
SHI [ m beauty into house plants and © 


MI A NG RE ferns. Fine for liquid manure, 


Used by practical florists. 
Write for prices and booklet. 


THE PULVERIZED MANURE CoO. 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IlL 


WIZARD 














Receiver’s Sale of Bulbs 


I have the following bulbs and bulblets of G 
iolus Stock of E. R. Beebe ‘‘the man who dis 
peared.”” Grown by an experienced grower ar 
now being handled by experienced men. Mak 
me an offer on what you are interested in, quar 
tities and size wanted and offer will be accepted 
or rejected. Stock subject to prior sale. Alle 
pensive varieties, so make your bid according} 
and give your best bid in your first letter. 
orders taken for less than $50.00. Offers mu 
be received by January 10th, 1926. Send chee 
for 25% of order and if offer is accepted yo 
will be notified and pay balance of order C. O.D 
Orders filled F.O.B. Des Moines. On rejecte 
offers checks will be returned. Make offers on) 
your second and third choices. Bulblets as fo 
lows: 100,000 Mrs. H. E. Bothin; 100,006 
Giant Nymph; 20,000 Rose Ash; 5,000 Twilight 
40,000 Henry Ford; 5,000 Anthony B. Kunderd# 
4,000 Butterboy; 5,000 Dr. F. E. Bennett; 5,00 
Pink Wonder; 5,000 White Wonder; 5,000 
Sheila; 5,000 W. H. Phipps. 
W. H. Phipps, 140 No. 1; 56 No. 2; 94 No, 
3; 50 No. 4. 

Giant Nymph, 885 No. 2; 1,275 No. 3; 1,100) 

No. 4; 4,000 No. 5; 1,400 No. 6. 
Mrs. H. E. Bothin, 35,000 No. 5; 9,000 No. §, 
No Catalog—See My Ad in December Issue ~ 
TOM K. MURROW 
Receiver for E. R. Beebe : 
709 Equitable Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 











All Waterlilies 
Are Not White 


Hues of yellow, rose and azure 
bedeck day-blooming sorts; even 
those that float mysteriously in the 
glimmer of moonlight on the pool 
are delicately tinted. 


Our 1926 Waterlily Catalogue 


describes many kinds, and tells how easy 
it isto growthem. A large pond is not 
necessary. Finelilies can be grown ina 
very small py or even in half-barrels or 
tubs. Send for ‘a free copy. 


THE INDEPENDENCE NURSERIES CO. 
BOX K, . INDEPENDENCE, OHIO 
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